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TO MY WIFE 


PREFACE 


This book places on record the encouragement 
given by numerous friends, of an ability, said to be 
possessed by me, of being able to narrate graphically 
stories and incidents in my own life and of those 
persons and experiences I have met in India. 

J wish to record my deep gratitude and appre- 
ciation of the unstinted help and inspiring stimulus 
given by my wife, who, though in very indifferent 
health, at all times encouraged me to complete a book 
for which I make no literary claims, but which I hope 
will provide a few hours of interesting reading. 

The book 1s dedicated to my wife, who, with me, 
has great pleasure in stating that one-third of the 
proceeds received by us in Royalties is to be given to 
St. Dunstan’s Home for blinded Indian Servicemen, 
Dehra-Dun. The writing of this book and the pub 
lication of it, under such happy circumstances, would 
NOT have been possible without the sacrifices made 
by these and other valiant Sons of India who gave 
their ALL, that WE might live. 


Bombay. P. D. 
11th February 1946. 
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CHAPTER | 
CHILDHOOD 


This is just a straightforward story of my life with 
no claims made for anything but the truth, and I hope 
you will tind it really interesting. 

[ was the eldest child and the only son of a rich 
father, but I can honestly say that the only bright 
spots in my early life were those provided by my | 
mother for whom IJ bore a love as strong and deep, 
as the antipathy I had for my father. 

Instinctively I seemed to know that he had no time 
for me, or for my two sisters either. 

It is just possible I showed my feelings too plainly, 
as the results, for me, were definitely painful. 

Now that I look back on facts, I find the only verdict 
] can make on my father 1s that he was incapable of 
any deep affection for anyone, and was entirely self- 
centred in everything. | 

My mother, on the contrary, was a sweet, lovable, 
unselfish woman adored by everyone but father. Her 
only thought was to keep the peace at all costs, and 
to do all she could for us. 

Father was of the extraordinary opinion that educa- 
tion was not at all necessary for children, and mother, 
disagreeing, had the most awful job in convincing 
him to the contrary, and saw that provision was 
made for us to receive the best possible tuition. 

As far as I can remember, the happiest period of 
our family life was spent during the time we owned 
an Estate in the country, twenty miles from Cawn- 
pore, where mother, my two sisters, and I, with our 
respective Tutors lived for about four years. In the 
year 1899 when I was a small boy of nine, father pur- 
chased this place as a country residence and shooting 
box. He spent a considerable amount of money on 
building two most delightful bungalows, and on 
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improvements to the existing orchards and farmland. 
We were as happy as the birds in spring, for the type 
of life and the complete freedom allowed us by mother, 
when not having lessons, was most acceptable and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

What pleased me most was that I could satisfy my 
keen desire to ride a horse and use a gun of my own. 
In this respect I must say that father responded to 
mother’s wishes and gave us a really well-equipped 
armoury, of which I made good use ; in fact I became 
the provider of all game, birds, fish and venison re- 
quired for the family table. , 

Talking of fish I must tell you that I never could © 
make up my mind to use a rod for this purpose. I 
preferred to exercise my marksmanship with my 
.22 Winchester rifle and shoot the mullet in the local 
stream. I discovered that mother was fond of these 
fish, so sitting on the high river bank, just below our 
bungalow, and about thirty yards from the water, 
I'd wait till the mullet came along, bobbing their 
heads up above the water every now and then, in the 
peculiar way they have, when with an accurately. 
placed shot I’d find myself rewarded with a silvery 
sparkle from the upturned belly of the mullet. They 
would lie peacefully at the bottom of the clear shallow 
water and when sufficient of them had been secured, | 
my faithful young ‘shikarie’ would gather in the 
spoil. The grateful and loving smile from mother as 
she ate the mullet was more than a reward for me. 

I soon learnt the haunts of deer and other game 
for miles around and when mother indicated a renewal 
of supplies, my young shikarie and I responded in 
right earnest. 

Occasionally we spent the weekend with father 
in Cawnpore, much to our displeasure, mine partt- 
cularly. During one such visit father informed me 
I would have to go down to the Railway Station and 
_ take delivery of a tame hyena, purchased by him and 
which he expected would arrive by the evening train. - 

Refusal to do anything that father ordered was 
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futile, so I did the next best thing and prayed that 
the beastly animal would not arrive. My prayers 
were answered and the hyena did NOT arrive on 
three consecutive evenings. Finally father deciaed 
to go himself but to my utter disgust insisted that | 
accompany him. 

The train came in and there was the hyena sitting 
in the dog-box, looking out on the world of people 
thronging the platform and, I suppose, wondering 
what all the confusion was about. 

The railway receipt was handed over and the 
hyena, protesting all she knew, was dragged out of | 
the dog-box by the collar and chain attached to her 
neck. Immediately the crowd realized that a hyena 
was being led down the platform, we had no trouble 
in getting through to the station entrance where a 
carriage awaited us. 

You can imagine the people scurrying away, leav- 
ing a completely unobstructed passage down the 
whole length of the train, wondering, J suppose, why 
we should be walking about with a hyena. By a 
combination of persuasion and force we put the 
wretched beast into the ‘ gharrie ’, of the closed type, 
father having decided that this was the best convey- 
ance in which to transport ‘ Jerrick”’ to our house in 
Town. These gharries are provided with narrow 
seats at either end of the interior, and the hyena occu- 
pied one while father and I sat on the other. To add 
to my terror and our utter discomfort father raised 
the shutters. The result was that we sat in semi- 
darkness with this awful beast, of which I was terri- 
fied, securely locked in with very little chance e our 
escape should the hyena attack us. 

Father, in his usual unsympathetic manner, told 
me ] was needlessly perturbed as this particular hyena 
was inoffensive and tame. Under the circumstances, 
and in the absence of any intimate experience with 
such beasts, I naturally did NOT believe him, and 
thanked God with all my heart when the yourney 
ended and I was out of that gharrie. 
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I must admit that father’s statements with regard 
to the hyena’s manners were correct. for it proved to 
be a thoroughly docile beast behaving like an ordi- 
nary domestic dog. ; 

Father decided to retain ‘ Jerrick’ at his ceadence 
in Cawnpore under quite unrestricted conditions, with 
the result that the animal roamed about at will, caus- 
ing unsuspecting persons to be thoroughly frightened | 
when they suddenly found themselves face to face 
with a hyena and without firearms. Numerous com-_ 
plaints were lodged with the local police and father 
was ordered to get rid of ‘ Jerrick’, who then was 
sent out to us in the country where she soon became 
a frightful nuisance and ultimately had to be destroy- 
ed by shooting. 

Father had no interest in us, unless we were either 
exhibiting our talents or doing something that would 
glorify him by virtue of the fact that we were his 
children. 

To illustrate what I mean I must give you an 
example. 

My sister Mabel showed great ability as a rider, 
in spite of the fact that she was only seven at the 
time of my story. Father spotted a magnificent spe- 
cimen of pony owned by a Circus and having decided 
to purchase it for Mabel’s use bought it at a very 
high figure. 

The pony purchased, the best tailors and saddlers 
were aSked to provide suitable riding-habit, side- 
saddle and other necessary equipment of the best qua- 
lity. When all was ready Mabel was very smartly 
turned out and looked a perfect picture. 

We had been taught to ride as soon as old enough 
to sit in a saddle and were never allowed any type 
of support, or a ring-saddle, as used by small children, 
with the result that we were ‘horsemen’ at a very 
early age. 

Now. in order to show aff her ability as a rider, 
Mabel was ordered to give a demonstration of her 
prowess during the usual weekly gathering at the ° 
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Green Park, in Cawnpore, where equestrian sports 
were held. 

On the day appointed jumps were rigged up and 
Mabel, in perfect style, came down the straight and 
took the hurdle like a bird. Everyone applauded, 
father bowed like a showman, the hurdle was raised 
to a greater height, Mabel rode it perfectly again and 
so it went on, everybody agreeing that the demonstra- 
tion was truly grand. | 

Father was not satisfied, of course, and because 
he had made up his mind that Mabel must go over a 
certain height of jump he raised it accordingly and 
ordered Mabel to ride it. The child, judging it was 
more than her mount was capable of jumping, pro- 
tested and the spectators upheld her, but that made 
no difference to father who scolded the child and 
forced her to make the attempt. The result was as 
_expected and with one voice the crowd shrieked as 
Mabel and the pony crashed. Luckily old Doc Fuller 
was there and rendered immediate assistance to Mabel 
who was picked up like a broken lily, and completely 
unconscious. She lay in that state for a long time as 
she had suffered concussion of the brain ; as a matter 
of fact her life was despaired of for many weeks and 
in later life she was delicate, presumably as a result 
of that awful fall. Very fortunately nothing hap- 
pened to the pony. 

I remember father giving us a most wonderful pre- 
sent consisting of a beautifully-constructed cabriolet 
with large spider wheels to which were harnessed two 
lovely snow-white Shetland ponies in tandem. They 
looked glorious in their black and silver harness with 
the small boy “syce’ in attendance fully attired in 
his livery. This equipage was much admired when 
of an evening I drove my sister along the Mall. 

On another occasfon father gave me a gorgeous 
blue roan highspirited young horse which I loved 
riding, for he had a grand action and very good speed, 
of which he gave me definite proof when one day he 
took the bit between his teeth and bolted. This in 
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itself would not have mattered, but what did alarm 
me was the fact that as we came round the bend in 
the road I realized that the level-crossing gates were 
closed. This meant that either I had to stop the 
horse’s headlong dash or pull him over to the road 
which took off on the left at.about 100 yards or so 
from the gates. He was a very powerful animal and 
I had to employ very drastic means to alter his course, 
"but I managed it just in time. Some of my readers 
may be interested to know how: | . 

I pulled the rein on the side to which the horse was 
required to go, with the rein lashed well round the 
palm of the hand in order to make sure it did not 
slip. Then, having pulled the horse’s head well over 
to the side required, I sat firmly in the saddle and 
pushed the closed fist of the hand holding the tighten- 
ed rein well behind my knee. The result was that 
the horse couldn't straighten his neck,. which was 
badly skewed round, reduced his speed and changed 
his direction to that in which he was being pulled. | 
then forced him down a sandy approach to a river on 
which I galloped him in heavy sand until he was 
thoroughly exhausted. He never bolted with me 
again. 

J must say that father was a grand horseman and 
} do not remember any horse getting the better of 
him, except the one which had the habit of sitting 
down, as related further on in this book. 

Horses somehow knew that father was master. Not 
by force, but simply because there seemed to be com- 
plete understanding between him.and the animal ; 
in addition to which he had wonderful hands and 
seemed to convey bv the reins that he was master, 
definitely and without any question. 

One particular instance connected with an awful 
brute of a horse called Demon sticks out in my me- 
mory. He was a magnificent creature, whose brief 
but vicious record:in the course of four years of life 
was that he had ‘savaged’ four men in his stable, 
and had in one way or another killed three others. 
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Father took him over with complete confidence, 
| ‘iat mother hated the thought of having such a fear- 
some creature in our stables. She was quite justified 
in her objection, for it was impossible to go anywhere 
near him. Immediately you did that, he would throw 
back his ears, bare the most vicious-looking teeth 
and make an attempt to snap at your hand or any- 
thing else he could get hold of. A notice that the 
horse was very dangerous had to be fixed near r his 
stable. 

Such was the horse that father anderen to tame 
and bring under control. I will not bore vou with 
all that father did to subdue this horse so aptly known 
as Demon, but I would like to tell you how the 
struggle between man and beast ended in victory for 
the man—father. 

In charge of four syces and with the aid of strong 
ropes attached to his bridle, Demon was brought 
down to the Green Park. After allowing him time 
to cool down, father took steps to saddle the horse 
himself. A great deal of kicking, plunging, snapping. 
etc. was indulged in by the horse, while father moved 
around talking to the beast, during the course of 
which he succeeded in completing the job. Gathering 
the reins, he swung himself into the saddle and order- 
ed the syces to undo the head ropes by which the , 
horse had been held. As soon as Demon found him- | 
self released he stood straight up on his hind legs with 
father waving his right arm to us in perfect cowboy 
style, looking the picture of what a perfectly-seated 
horseman should be. The horse then put his head bet- 
ween his forelegs, made a couple of bounces into the 
air and back on the ground, exactly as any really bad 
horse should behave when being ‘broken in’, this 
technique of the horse being calculated thoroughly to 
demoralize and completely dislodge any but a very 
experienced rider. But father sat glued in his seat as 
if he was part and parcel of the horse, which by this 
time must have discovered it was no use continuing 
his tricks and suddenly decided to bolt. With one 
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terrifying leap he shot out to his right and made 
straight for the fencing which enclosed the whole of 
the Green Park, took it im his stride in perfect steeple- 
chase style, and disappeared with father down the 
road towards the town. 

We were left wondering what would be the result 
of the contest between man and horse, but knowing 
what a wonderful horseman father was we hoped for 
the best. After waiting for what appeared to be an 
hour or more, we saw father and the horse coming in 
at the gate of the Green Park. Father sat quite 
loosely in the saddle with the reins lving along De- 
mon’s neck. The horse was just about all-in and in — 
a lather of sweat, head, hanging, completely and tho- 
roughly subdued and conquered. <A perfect example 
of father’s ability to get the better of a horse. 

That was father with a horse. Unfortunately he 
tried to ‘break in’ men too. It is one thing getting 
the better of a horse, it is quite another getting the 
better of a human being. Brutal force may be ap- 
plied but here both have will power even though one 
might be physically weaker than the other. 

To illustrate what I mean, I will relate the most 
painful and cruel experience I ever suffered at the 
hands of my father, which not only increased the 
antipathy I bore to him but hardened my nature for a 
very long time, and even when I grew up I found it 
difficult to be civil to him and hated being in his 
company. 

It had an extremely bad effect on my darling mo- 
ther at the time it happened, but I daresay she forgave 
him, for she was a very forgiving and good Christian 
woman. 

The incident is a most painful memory and my 
temper rises while I write, but perhaps I am wrong 
in allowing this to happen as it occurred so long ago, 
when I was a boy of only fourteen, and father has 
been dead for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Father had told me not to play billiards and that 
I was never to gamble. I disobeyed both orders and 
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was caught out by the English governess who report- 
ed the facts to father. He sent for me and asked if the 
accusations against me were true, and I confessed 
to everything. He went into his room, brought out 
his rhino-hide whip, known as a sjambok, and almost 
flayed me alive in the presence of the governess, ser- 
vants, and all others who might have been there at 
. the time. I remember I stood perfectly still while 
this awful flogging went on, delivered by father with — 
all the force of his fury and strength (and he was 
a powerful man), until he had to stop through sheer 
exhaustion. Even more painfully do I remember that 
I could hear and see the agony of my mother’s entrea- 
ties and the awful look of pain on her face, which of 
course had no effect at all on father. He must have 
been greatly annoyed at the fact that I did not once 
cry out or shed one single tear. In fact, I was in a 
terrible temper myself, on account of the humiliating 
degradation to which I was being subjected, and bit- 
terly regretted my inadequate strength, by virtue of 
my age, which did not enable me to tackle father. 

I leave you to imagine the state of my flayed back 
which mother washed with her tears and soothed with 
her love. | 


During the years that have intervened I have often 
read of poor unfortunate Blacks being flogged by 
Whites with the sjambok, and the punishment these 
Whites have received for behaving in this manner, and 
a feeling of revulsion has always arisen within’ me 
against father for that terrible thing he subjected me 
to in the presence of witnesses. 

Another instance of father not being able to bend a 
human mind to his was the case concerning my sister 
Mabel, the same unfortunate child who was made 
to attempt a hurdle much too high for her mount. 

- J remember it was bed-time and Mabel, who was 
quite a weak child, refused to do something mother 
had asked her to do. Father interfered, instead of 
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leaving the matter to mother, who would without 
doubt have persuaded her into obedience. Mabel 
became stubborn and father adopted a harsh attitude, 
whereupon the contest of wills began. Father started: 
by threatening to put Mabel into a dark room if she 
refused to do what she was told. Now, I am certain © 
that most children are terrified at the thought of 
being put into a dark room, and she panicked. Father 
lost control of his judgment, which he so easily did 
where we were concerned, and pushed the child into 
a dark room. She screamed and promised to obey 
and was hauled out again. Immediately she was out 
in the lighted room she again became stubborn and 
- refused to obey. Back she went into the dark room, 
andsoon. It was quite clear that Mabel was by now 
hysterical and had completely lost control of herself 
to the point of no longer being capable of rational 
behaviour. | 

Mother tried to draw father’s attention to this fact, 
but without success ; he was worked up into a fury 
to think that a child was trying a contest of wills, so 
he lifted Mabel, who by now was sobbing her heart 
out, and dropped her into a bath of cold water. | 

She took one very deep breath, immediately stopped 
crying and just collapsed. Personally I thought she 
was dead, and she certainly turned quite blue in the 
face with the shock. 

My poor mother was thoroughly upset, but had the 
presence of mind to lift her child out of the bath, tear 
off her clothes.and briskly rub her down with dry 
towels, in which work I helped. 

_ Father had left the room after committing what to 
my mind was a thoroughly cruel and cowardly act, 
for it was merely the result of a thwarted mind. 

Another peculiar side of father’s character was 
the complete absence of a sense of humour. We often 
spht our sides laughing at funny things in which, as 
he would calmly inform us,. he failed to see any hu- 
mour at all. The result was that we were in a conti- | 
nuous state of restraint and could never really enjoy 
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ourselves when father was present. It was a wretch- 

ed state of affairs and I hated it, but could hardly do 
anything about it, so when mother and we were alone 
together. we let ourselves go and were happy. 

I think father was an extremely cruel man and satis- 
fied his sadistic nature by inflicting both physical and 
mental pain whenever a chance offered. I have told 
you of how he whipped me, and how he treated my 
sister on two occasions. | 

I shall now show you how he added to mother’s 
already sad mental condition caused by her having 
to see us so foully dealt with by father. Mother’s 
was a very loving and loyal nature and I am certain 
that she never gave father any just cause for treating 
her in the way he did. As far as I can remember he 
never actually struck her but he did something which 
was very much worse—he gave her heartache. He 
did this by neglecting mother and causing circum- 
stances to arise by which she would be forced into 
the company of father’s lady-love. 1f he knew mother 
wanted to go to the pictures or a theatre with us, he 
would buy the seats in such a manner that we would 
be forced to sit behind father and the woman of whom 
mother, naturally, hated the sight. He, quite incor- 
rectly, thought that giving mother jewels, etc., would 
compensate her for his bad behaviour.» He made the 
most awful error in thinking this for she loathed the 
sight of such presents and told him so. 

Talking about buying jewellery, I must tell you ot 
the great laughs I enjoyed both secretly and with 
mother, when I told her of father’s stupidity in deal- 
ing with wily jewellers who put it across him every 
time they came with their precious gems. The great 
joke was that father thought he was putting it across 
the jeweller. I laugh even now after all these years, 
for it really was extremely funny. 

It would happen this way. A jeweller would call 
on father and in the usual way display his gems. 
Father would immediately inform him that he knew 
ail about precious stones and their values and there- 
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fore could NOT be cheated as surely as those who 
did not know. The jeweller would only smile and if 
father had not been so inflated with his own vanity, 
he would have seen that the smile was exactly like 
that of a spider when he knows that the fly has been 
caught (if spiders smile when they catch a fly). Then 
the real game or contest of wills would start, with 
the dice weighted against father. The jeweller would 
offer, say, a lovely diamond. Father would take the 
stone in his hand, and produce his watchmaker’s glass, 
turning the stone in various positions, and literally 
smacking his lips, say: “I think this stone 1s worth 
about Rs. 3,500.” The jeweller would meekly reply : 
‘“T intended asking you Rs. 4,000,” and father, poor 
fool, would buy the stone at that figure thinking he ° 
had made a wonderful bargain and had_ thoroughiy 
unmpressed the jeweller with his inarvellous knowledyve 
of stones and their values. |] am certain that for the 
jeweller father was just another rich foolish English- 
man sent to be picked clean of his money. 

1 feel I must tell you more about the events that 
took place during my life on our country estate. 

I have told you that my father had built two de- 
lightful bungalows on this estate. Mother, my sis- 
ters, our Tutors and I lived in the larger one and for 
the first year or so the Manager of the estate occupied 
the smaller one.. This man was originally appointed 
when father purchased the property and his duties 
_ were to supervise the building of the bungalows, the 
fencing in of the whole of our area and general 1m- 
provements. 

Father having selected a marvellous site for the 
larger bungalow on the high ground overlooking the 
river, the foundations were excavated, during which 
work the men found buried treasures consisting of 
silver dishes and cutlery engraved with a crest, some 
jewellery and coins. | 

We persuaded father to try and find out how it 
was that these articles were buried where found. 
From evidence gathered it was reasonably assumed 
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that during the Indian Mutiny of 1857 certain Euro- 
peans on the move towards Cawnpore were besieged 
and overpowered while in the house of which only 
the ruins remained in evidence of what must have 
been a really magnificent structure. We could only 
assume that when these persons found that there was 
absolutely no hope of getting away, they hurriedly 
buried all they possessed. Further digging produced 
no further treasure. 

Before going any further with this story [ must 
tell you of two interesting facts that take us across a 
period of two and ten years respectively, yet link up 
in a most extraordinary manner. 

Shortly after we arrived to take up our residence 
on the estate an old * Fakir’ started visiting us period- 
ically. Mother, in her lovable manner gave the old 
man either money or grain for which he appeared 
most grateful. In order to make some return, I sup- 
pose, he told us one day that he knew of the treasures 
we had found when excavating the foundations of 
the house we were now living in. He said these finds 
were absolutely nothing compared to what-he could 
lead us to if he so wished. I, for one, was most 
anxious to encourage him, but father would not hear 
of it, in fact was angry with the man, forbade his 
coming, and told him he would not listen to his lies. 
The fakir tried to convince father that the proof would 
be in the failure or success of the expedition, but 
father, as usual, was adamant and would NOT have 
anything to do with the scheme. Father came to us 
for a weekend sometimes and if by any chance he 
saw the old fakir around it annoyed him very much. 
Finally one day father lost his temper and was ex- 
tremely rude to the old man who retaliated with a 
curse. Lifting his hands in the air he snapped his 
fire-tongs, cursed father and the lot of us, saying in a 
very angry tone that within two years we would leave 
‘the estate and that our name would be forgotten for 
all time in those parts. 

Believe it or not we were gone in two years and 
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when I took my wife to the old house after a period 
of roughly twenty years it was in a complete state of 
disrepair and the whole place looked most forlorn 
and deserted. 

That is the incident that takes us across a gap of 
two years. 

Now for the one that takes us over a period of ten 
years. 

In the chapter on SHIKAR JT shall tell you of the 
time I found myself in the Sone Valley as Assistant 
to my Uncle and how he went off to Calcutta and | 
was promoted to Manager. 

As my Uncle expected to be away for apparently 
six months my Aunt’s mother and sister agreed to 
stay on with me, it being a convenient arrangement 
that suited us all. J welcomed the idea for two rea- 
sons, firstly I was in love with the younger lady and 
secondly we would be good company for each other. 

Shortly after my Uncle. left, the old lady informed 
me that in order to make things more comfortable 
she would bring out some of her own cutlery and 
crockery, my Aunt having left us very little, and I did 
not possess very much more than necessities. 

One day at lunch I noticed some nice cutlery on the 
table and casually picking up a fork found, saw to 
my astonishment that it was engraved with the same 
crest as that on the cutlery recovered from the exca- 
vations made for the foundations of our large bunga- 
low on our estate. 

I said, “ Excuse me, but may I know where you got 
this cutlery ?” 

The lady was naturally very surprised at what ap- 
peared to be an impertinent question and told me very 
quietly that it belonged to her family. I said, “ Please 
forgive me for my apparent rudeness, but actually | 
am staggered at this most remarkable coincidence of 
your cutlery having the same crest as on that found 
by us when our men were excavating the foundations 
for a house to be built on our estate twenty miles 
down the river from Cawnpore.” The lady still ap- 
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peared to be unconvinced and could not understand 
how this could be so. 

I wrote to my mother asking her to send me any 
piece of the cutlery from the estate that might stiil 
be in her possession, explaining the reason why ! 
wanted it. In due course a small spoon arrived, the 
crests were compared and having been found to be 
identical the old lady shook her head and went to her 
room. I knew she would think over the matter so 
was not surprised when days after she told me that 
she had been looking up her papers, trying to recol- 
lect facts in connection with her father and his bro- 
thers. Her decision was that the cutlery found by 
us must have been part of her family’s possessions 
buried during the Mutiny by one of her uncles for 
_ there was no doubt my memory was accurate and the 
crests were identical. 

. Now don't you think these facts are remarkable ° 

When I was approximately twelve years old my 
father made me responsible for all arrangements in 
connection with shikar trips to which certain of his 
friends were invited. 

One particular friend was very keen to bag the two 
largest ‘ blue-bull’ (Nilgai) of a herd that frequented 
an old ‘fort’ a few miles from our bungalow. This 
fort consisted of a fairly high mud wall enclosing 
an area of about a quarter of a mile in diameter. With- 
in this area long grass grew among the thorny “ ba- 
bool’ trees which provide the small green leaves of 
which blue-bull are extremely fond. My shikarie and 
I arranged many a trip for our friend but without 
success. Finally I decided to bag these two animals 
for myself, and one afternoon had the extraordinary 
luck of bagging both within five minutes of arrival 
at the fort. 

Having arrived there I approached one of the open- 
ings and very cautiously. looking over saw the herd 
browsing off the babool trees. Without hesitation I 
placed a shot into the neck of the biggest one and 
he went down as if pole-axed. The others dashed 
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off to our right and luckily stopped a short distance 
away. Another shot and the next big one had been 
sent to the happy hunting grounds. 

To remove two such large beasts was a big job and 
the help of the adjoining villagers with two carts had 
to be secured for the purpose of transporting them 
to our house. | 

The hide of the blue-bull when cured and tanned 
makes excellent material for the preparation of suit- 
cases and similar articles. 

Expeditions up and down the river afforded me 
creat fun. 

Every time I came back with a croc, ae and 
the family gave me a great welcome. Father, I am 
sure, was secretly very proud that his son was deve- 
loping into a really good shot. 

Of all the jobs father ever asked me to do, the one 
] hated more than anything else was the one of bring- 
ing ice from the station, which was seven miles away 
across country, connected to us by a rough type of 
district track. 

Now in order to convey the ice from the station to 
the estate, father ordered a conveyance to be con- 
structed in what he considered the best style for the 
job. It consisted of a box suitably sprung on an axle 
with the usual wheels and two bamboo shafts, tu 
which was attached one of the fastest ponies it has 
ever been my pleasure to drive. I had to sit with mv 
legs stretched out along the sides of the shafts in the 
same way as the drivers do who handle the fast- 
trotting horses in America. It was not exactly com- 
fortable but the best position under the circumstances. 
The heart-breaking fact about the pony was that for 
no apparent reason he would suddenly sit down, ir- 
respective of where he was. If trotting he would 
slow off, stop and sit down. If standing at the station 
he would wait until I had loaded the ice into the box 
and had got into my seat, then walk a few paces and 
sit down. It was my job to go every other evening 
to the station for the ice. This meant a fourteen mile 
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drive, and as the road passed through a heavy‘ nul- 
lah’ and through country infested with wolves I 
always carried my trusty rifle and sufhicient ammuni- 
tion just in case I needed them. You must remember 
[ was only a boy of twelve, though very maniy, a 
than the average boy of my years. Nevertheless, I 
always felt uneasy about the fact that wolves abound- 
ed in the area of my drive, and that my pony had the 
extraordinary habit of sitting down whenever he 
felt like it. He might want to sit down in the nullah 
or anywhere in wolf country. Now the only way to 
yet the pony to rise and continue his job was to gather 
some dry grass, put it near his tummy, set fire to it, 
make a rush for the box on which I had to sit and 
gather up the reins ready for the mad plunge he 
usually made when the heat from the lighted grass 
became too much for him. 

| remember the first occasion on which I saw the 
pony sit down. It was quite near our bungalow, and 
father, who was always so very patient with horses, 
tor some reason or other lost his temper, sent for his 
sjambok and lashed and lashed the unfortunate pony 
until he was tired’ and could not whip it any more. 
All this whipping had absolutely no effect at all and 
the pony still sat. I don’t remember who it was but 
someone suggested burning dry grass under the 
tummy of the pony and it worked wonderfully well. 
Thank God the pony never sat down in the nullah, 
and that I never encountered any wolves ! In spite 
of the danger the driving itself was enjoyable as long 
as the horse behaved itself. 

I often joined my father when he was in the mood 
to undertake serious ploughing with horses instead 
of bulls, attached to the plough. 

Talking about bulls reminds me that we had four 
pairs of magnificent pure white bulls, especially 
matched for height, size and shape of horns, for use 
with the very lovely and well-built tonga father gave 
us. The tonga was so constructed that the uprights 
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which ordinarily occupied a position between the 
front and back seats (so that people in front sat back 
to back with those at the back), could be taken out 
and fitted so as to form an extension to the front and 
the back thereby allowing a person or persons room 
to stretch out at full length when travelling at night, 
or very long distances. I remember mother was very 
ill once and had to travel in a recumbent position all 
through the night in the tonga, ‘when being taken to 
Cawnpore for treatment. 

On another occasion a trip had to be arranged: very 
suddenly one night after dinner. Early in the eve- 
ning one of our lady guests informed us that she 
MUST leave for Cawnpore as early as possible as she 
had been ‘ called’ by her ‘ Sadhu’. Now this ‘ calling ’ 
had been done in a most unusual manner and I must 
tell you about it. The lady of whom I write had 
sometime previously been to a Sadhu in Cawnpore 
in order to have her. fortune told. He had told her 
quite a lot of nice things about her future, which 
incidentally came true. It was arranged by him that 
whenever he had anything to convey he would call 
her with a sign which would take the form of the 
sweet smell of roses. It would not make the least 
difference to him as to where she might be, but she 
and others would perceive the smell very distinctly, 
and she would be expected to reach him as soon as 
she could. 

The night I write of we were sitting outside our 
country house twenty miles away from Cawnpore, 
with not a single rose anywhere near us, in fact the 
nearest one must have been in Cawnpore itself, when 
suddenly we all remarked on the very glorious scent 
of roses. The lady jumped up and said—* There you 
are. He's calling me. Did you smell the roses ?” 
We had to admit that we had and she left after dinner 
in our converted tonga drawn by our lovely snow- 
white bulls. Subsequently she told us that he had 
told her of her husband’s approaching good luck in 
securing a most excellent appointment, which actually 
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came true. 

Talking of such things I would like to tell you of 
some more instances of the power these ‘ Sadhus’ 
and “ Fakirs ’ have, and which are known to be genuine 
by those who have been in India long enough to have 
come across proof of the same. 

I suppose I am one of the few, the very few now 
living who have seen the rope trick actually perform- 
ed. Well, I did see this world-famous trick per- 
formed in Cawnpore when I| was a boy of about ten 
years old. Those of you who are sceptical, or who 
do NOT believe anything you have not seen yourself 
will say that | am a very good lar or put my state- 
ments down as being those of a child who did not 
realize facts. Well, say or think what you like, I can 
only repeat that what I tell you is the TRUTH and 
nothing BUT the truth. | 

I was in our Cawnpore home the day I saw the 
rope trick performed by a man and a boy who just 
walked into our compound and said they had some 
tricks they could show us. In those days quite a lot 
of entertainers roamed the country, earning their liv- 
ing by exhibiting their tricks to those who cared to 
seethem. These men usually announced their arrival 
by either a call or beat of drum. In this particular 
instance they just walked in and asked permission to 
perform. We gathered round as one usually does, 
and, without any prior arrangement of stage effect, 
the show was on. After showing us some minor tricks 
the man announced THE trick of the day and ar- 
ranged his material. These were very few indeed, 
consisting as they did of a stoutish rope, a knife, a 
runny bag, and the small boy who had come with 
him. 

He mumbled some incantations and threw the rope 
into the air where it remained taut and upright. He 
then ordered the boy to climb up the rope which he 
did and disappeared into thin air, definitely out of my 
sight. The man then called in an angry voice to the 
boy, ordering him to descend, and when there was 
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no sign of the boy the man, very annoyed or pretend- 
ing to be so, also climbed up the rope and he, too, 
disappeared. Soon after, I heard a thud and on look- 
ing at the ground I] saw an arm from the boy lying 
there, then another thud and another arm, and so on, 
till the child ‘returned’ in pices. Then I saw the 
man coming down the rope. When he arrived on the 
ground he gathered up the limbs and pieces of the 
boy lying around on the ground and put them in the 
bag. [le seemed to be grumbling to himself all the 
time and shook the bag with the opening downwards 
and nothing dropped out, though I had seen the limbs 
and the rest going into the bag. We heard a call 
and on looking up saw the boy walk in at the gate of 
our compound. I cannot say that I felt peculiar in 
any way, nor did J feel under a spell or in a dream. 
1 actually SAW all that I have written about. 
Another very well known, and at one time verv 
common, trick performed in India is the mango-tree 
trick. This trick was usually shown during the 
mango season by the type of man who walks about 
alone with just his bag and stock-in-trade inside the 
bag. When permitted to perform he just sat down, 
opened his bag with the mouth towards himself, 
mumbled incantations, took out the skull of a monkey 
and other odds and ends, laid these before him and 
showed one or more everyday tricks of the ordinary 
performer. Then, as is usual when the best trick 1s 
about to start, he announced it with a great deal of 
patter and asked for an ordinary flower-pot found in 
every garden in India. Then some water was requir- 
ed which an obliging servant would bring in any old 
vessel. The performer then showed a mango seed to 
those standing around and carefully placed it in the 
mud contained in the flower-pot. Some water was 
added and the flower-pot was covered with a dirty old 
piece of cloth. In order to divert attention the per- 
former of course went on with other less important 
tricks, and then if you had been keenly intent on the 
flower-pot you saw the cloth slowly rising, till the 
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mango tree was about three feet high, quite green and 
fresh, and sometimes fruit from this magic tree was 
offered. 

On one occasion | was in Poona when, after chat- 
ting on various subjects the talk turned to tricks in 
India. I told my companions about the rope trick, 
the mango tree trick, and all that I am now telling 
you. Everybody laughed and said that such tales 
were very interesting but extremely unlikely to be 
true. At that moment I heard a voice outside and 
recognised that a performer was in the compound. 
My chance had arrived and I took the opportunity 
of getting the man to show my unbelieving acquain- 
tances the mango tree trick. They apologised and I 
was glad that a few more people had actually seen 
the trick. I approached the performer and asked him 
if he would teach me the trick of which for many years 
{ had wished to know the secret. To my delight he 
agreed and IJ, too, now know how it is done. Like all 
other tricks it is simple, but has to be performed 
‘cleanly’ which I am afraid I cannot do. I never 
have been any good at-sleight-of-hand. 

Now another trick which my wile and I, in the 
presence of a large crowd, saw performed, 1s a very 
clever one and to this day I have not been able to 
work out how it was done. I was manager of Works 
in the Central India Agency when we saw this trick 
performed. A troupe of people visited my area stat- 
ing that they could give a performance of really good 
tricks, and as my men desired it I sanctioned the 
‘show ’ and arranged that the ‘stage’ be laid on our 
tennis court. A very large gathering took place and 
these wandering performers gave us a real good 
show. 

The particular trick I refer to was carried out in 
this way. 

A hole of about fifteen inches deep and about a foot 
in diameter was dug in the earth adjoining the tennis 
court. This hole was then filled with water which 
naturally became muddy. Into this hole the “ boss” 
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dropped an ordinary Indian type of nose-ring. A girl 
of about eighteen years approached the hole, placed 
her hands on either side of it, and assumed the posi- 
tion of being bent backwards with her tummy up 
and her head above the hole. Gradually she allowed 
her head to sink into the hole and the muddy water, 
and within a minute withdrew it with the nose-ring 
cleanly and correctly through a hole in her nose. It 
must be remembered that she could NOT assist her- 
self with either her arms or her legs in any way at 
all, for she was bending backwards. The applause 
was deafening as the trick was definitely a good one. 

Another time, I was sitting in my verandah of the 
house I occupied when in. the Coalfields of Jherria, 
when a Sadhu visited me. I gave what I could, which 
was not very much, as at that time my salary was a 
small one. The Sadhu evidently realised that my gift 
to him was quite a generous one and putting his hands » 
above my head said : ‘God will bless you as | do 
now.” I felt water being poured over me ; yet when 
I felt myself | was absolutely dry. Call it what you 
like, this is perfectly true. 

Now having given you these stories and expe- 
riences, which I suppose quite a lot of readers will 
definitely NOT believe, may I say that my expiana- 
tion for the rope trick is that I and the others were 
hypnotised, as, by the laws of nature, the details given 
as “seen’ by’ me could not possibly have actually 
happened, but nevertheless I have ‘seen’ the rope 
trick performed. 

_ Life on our estate near Cawnpore was really won- 
derful: We had beautiful poultry, Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds that supplied us with freshly laid 
eggs for the table and all the other uses for which 
eggs are required when there are hungry children to 
feed. We also had sheep, cows and goats so that the 
milk supply was good and plentiful and we thrived 
greatly on these. In the fields we grew wheat, mus- 
tard, barley and cotton, and the trees in the orchards 
were laden with good luscious fruit. The whole estate 
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was well irrigated for we had twenty-seven wells 
distributed all over the area, and the yield from the 
land was extremely good. Our barns were full and 
everybody was busy and happy. | 

In addition to these activities father decided to 
start a dairy and we welcomed the idea. Milk was 
available from the villagers at the ridiculously low — 
price of one anna (one penny) per pint, and absolutelv 
pure by test. Necessary machinery including churns, 
separators and so on, was installed and housed in 
the smaller of the two bungalows, the manager hav- 
ing vacated. The dairy was spotlessly clean, the 
flies having no chance of getting in as every door and 
window was fitted with fly-proof mesh. 

We loved helping with the supervision of various 
sections of the business, and when not being tutored 
or out shooting, on my off days, I helped in the dairy 
where I drank milk and ate cheese to my heart’s 
content. 

The dairy started quite well and father undertook 
to secure Military and other orders, which if received 
would have given us the outlet required to put the 
business on a really sound footing, but, for some 
reason which I have never fathomed, father did not 
secure these orders and we had to close down. He 
insisted that we make large quantities of cheese for 
some scheme he had in mind, but which never matur- 
ed, with the result that we were left with literally 
hundreds of cheeses on our hands when the dairy 
closed down. He got another brain-wave and bought 
a lot of sherry casks, broke up these cheeses and fillect 
up the casks. They lay there and rotted until the 
smell was unbearable. Eventually the whole lot was 
sold to some restaurant in Cawnpore. 

Thus ended a business that could have been one 
of the largest of its kind in India, for it had every 
advantage in its favour, but father just let it drift and 
didn’t do a thing to save it, in spite of having spent 
so much money and time in creating it. 

When our first big picnic party was arranged the 
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excitement was great. All types of conveyances were 
used. One of these was an enormous boat built on to 
four wheels, drawn by horses, in which most of the 
younger persons journeyed. They started from our 
place over a rough road and I don’t think they realized 
the distance was twenty miles, and as the speed of 
such a contrivance could not be anything but slow, 
they arrived very tired and I am sure they wished they 
had brought cushions with them to sit on. Others 
were on cycles, in our tonga, and any other convey- 
ance available. The party was strung out along the 
whole route and arrived in batches but in wonderful 
holiday spirit. On the way a tragic accident was 
narrowly avoided. Father, who could imitate the 
call of the wolf extremely well, hid himself behind 
some bushes and called. As a result of this stupid 
joke he was nearly shot by one of the party who 
actually levelled up his gun at the spot from where 
the sound emanated. Very fortunately someone who 
was with father looked round the bush to see what 
effect the call was having, and realizing the danger 
shouted out in time to avert what would otherwise 
have ended in tragedy. 

The young people spent a very enjoyable holiday 
and everybody went away very happy. 

Many such parties were given and we were ex- 
tremely happy for a period of roughly four years, 
when suddenly the bolt came out of the blue and we 
were informed that father had failed in business, and 
that everything would have to be sold including the 
estate. | 

I could never understand why the estate could not 
have beengsaved, for, as far as I knew, it had been 
given to me when originally purchased. However, 
there it was and we had to break up our lovely home 
and go into Cawnpore to meet an equally nasty fate, 
for there too everything fell to the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, and we were literally paupers and homeless. Re- 
lations came to the rescue, as is so often the case in © 
India, and we were housed in various places, for no 
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one we knew could afford to have us all together. 

I have always felt that the whole structure of our 
lives was broken down as a result of a combination 
of “curses ’. 

One that emanated from the sadhu and the other 
the curse of the evil which seemed to flow from the 
young girl who lived with us prior to the crash. I 
will try and explain what I mean. 

You remember how I told you why the sadhu curs- 
ed us and how he predicted our departure from the 
estate within two years. 

Shortly before the two years came to an end the 
girl I refer to above came to live with us. We had 
known her and her family for years, but this was the 
first time the girl came to our home, to stay. Almost 
from the time she came things started going wrong, 
but no one took much notice. 

While with us this young lady met a very wealthy 
man who fell in love with her, became engaged to her 
and they married. 

During their engagement he showered her with 
valuable presents and, since her mother was not at 
all well off, he gave the girl a most wonderful trous- 
seau. The engagement was a short one. 

Prior to the marriage ev erything that superstitious 
people consider ‘bad luck’ happened. The girl tried 
on her complete wedding dress, broke a mirror, and 
accidentally tore her veil, among many other things. 
The day of her marriage a black cat crossed her path 
the wrong way and, according to the old ladies, the 
very worst type of present was given by the bride- 
groom to his bride. It consisted of a complete set 
of ear-ring's, pendant, ring and so on, all set with beau- 
tiful pearls which, according to superstition, indicate 
tears. At the wedding reception the bride spilt wine 
over her dress. Thirteen people sat down to luncheon, 
and everybody present was greatly disturbed about 
it, except the bridegroom who laughed it off, saying 
that the first one to rise would die. Some matter 
needed attention and he was the first to rise from the 
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table. This fact was secretly noticed by all. The 
whole atmosphere was full of superstitious dread and 
most uncomfortable. 

The happy couple left for their honeymoon, and 
in seven days the girl was a widow and returned to 
our home. | 

Father was asked to see to all matters connected 
with the funeral and the settlement of the widow’s 
financial affairs. She received a large amount of 
money, a great quantity of wonderful jewellery, two 
magnificent black horses, a brougham and the most 
gorgeous meerschaum pipe. Later on J shall tell you 
something very interesting about this pipe. 

Some time after things had settled down a bit, 
father and the young widow happened to be walking 
round the extensive stables, admiring the various 
~ horses owned by father. She suggested an exchange 
of her two black horses for one of father’s iovely 
Arabs. He was particularly fond of this horse and 
did not readily agree to the exchange, but, after much 
persuasion, gave her the Arab for her two antmals. 
Father had had him for at least three years to my 
knowledge, but within a fortnight of being owned by 
this extraordinary girl the horse was found dead in 
his stable one morning. 

Death and bad luck seemed to be associated with 
anything or anyone with whom this girl came in con- 
tact and that 1s why I say that she was the other 
half of the curse brought to us. 

It was an extraordinary coincidence, to say the 
least of it, that this girl should come into our lives 

at the culmination of the two years foretold by the 

sadhu. | 

Whatever may —_ beet the causes, and whatever 
people may say or think, I cannot but associate the 
two evil influences which ended in the complete col- 
lapse of our home and all the plans made for my 
education. 

Being the eldest child and the only son st a wealthy 
father, born with a proverbial silver spoon in my 
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mouth, for whatever that might be worth, all plans for 
my future crashed about my ears and I was left to 
fend for myself at the tender age of fourteen, instead 
of studying for the Indian Civil Service for which I 
had been intended. . 


s 


CHAPTER I 


ADOLESCENCE 


In order to relieve the burden on the others 1 be- 
came an apprentice in the Government Gardens, 
Cawnpore, in the hope of becoming a Botanist. 

I served under one of the cleverest men of that time 
and had a definite future, but bad luck holding out 
against me, this, too, went by the board. 

Among my various duties the supervision of the 
rose section, which occupied a considerable area, was 
my responsibility. 

While the Jabour worked, I took samples of leaves 
and made sketches of the various types of roses. 
While occupied in this way I noticed a great sleepi- 
ness overtaking me when among these flowers, but 
for some time took no particular heed, thinking per- 
haps I was not fit. The feeling grew on me till ulti- 
mately I could NOT keep awake when among roses or 
other strongly sweet smelling flowers. 

I consulted a Doctor who intormed me, after cxa- 
mination, that I suffered from a very unusual, but 
well-known, complex. 

Eventually I had to give up the profession | loved. 

To this day I cannot bear the smell of sweet-scented 
flowers and my dear tolerant wife deprives herself of 
the pleasure of having masses of lovely roses and 
tuberoses which are too much for me, but which ai! 
women love having in their rooms, 

From this job I went on to start another apprentice- 
ship in the Government Harness and Saddle Factory, 
Cawnpore, on the handsome salary of Rs. 10 per 
month, which in those days was the equivalent of 
13sh and 4d. The work was positively revolting and 
the leather in its raw state nauseating. Anyhow | 
stuck to it and within a few months was given a rise 
of Rs. 5 per month, with promotion as Assistant on 
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the ‘Splitting’ machine. In three months I was in 
charge of this machine and it was while on this job 
that J had the honour of shaking hands with the late 
Lord Kitchener, C.inC. India. He was ona tour of | 
inspection and came into my room showing great 
interest in the work on which I was engaged. He 
asked how thin I could split the leather and was very 
pleased with what I showed him. He asked mea few 


| questions, shook my hand, and wished me luck. 


His good wishes very soon materialized for within 


a week of Lord Kitchener's visit to the Factory I re- 
' ceived a telegram from my Uncle (father’s brother) 


instructing me to resign and leave for Calcutta at 
once. I carried out his wishes and in due course 


~ called on my Uncle who informed me that I had been 


’ appointed as an Assistant on a Colliery in the Jherria 
- coal-fields of Bengal operated by a large Company in 


Calcutta. 

I was now fifteen years and nine months old, well- 
built and tall for mv age. 

I reported to the General Manager at Sijua, Jherria, 
who fixed my salary at Rs. 75 per month with a free 
house, coal, lighting and one free servant. I felt ex- 
tremely well off after the conditions of salary and 
service in Cawnpore which I had just left. 

My job, at first sight, appeared to be extremely 
monotonous but proved to be most essential and very 
interesting as I progressed in the work of differentia- 
ting between shale and coal. I learnt this by going 
in and out of the wagons being loaded in our siding 
by coolies. These people are wonderfully good 
workers and earn quite good money, but they have to 
work jolly hard for it. As everyone knows the heat 
of the Summer sun in India is pretty strong, espe- 
cially in the coal fields of Jherria, yet I have seen 
these men running up and down the connecting plank, 
between wharf and wagon, with large cane baskets 
filled with coal, carried on the head, during the hottest 
hours, sweating profusely and doing this work almost 
all day long. Some of these men are Muslims and 
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it is to their great credit that in spite of observing 
‘Roza’ (fast during which month no food is eaten 
or any water taken from sunrise to sunset) these 
wonderful fellows do NOT even swallow their own 
saliva and continue to load coal wagons ‘steadily ail 
day long. I am sure that I would collapse under 
such an ordeal. The women too are wonderfully fit 
and strong and more often than not they also observe 
‘Roza’, while engaged in filling the baskets their 
husbands or brothers carry to the wagons on the 
wharf. 

I shall never forget my first trip in the “cage” 
when, having been promoted to underground duties, 
my friend the Assistant Manager took me down the 
mine. I thought we were never going to arrive at 
the bottom of the pit which ] later discovered was 
550 feet deep. My first encounter with the clammy 
feel of the mine was something I could not endure 
for quite a long time. It was very interesting but 
most uncanny being in the bowels of the earth for the 
first time. Everything was so dark and the air seem- 
ed to be laden with a nauseating heavy smoke, 
through which I saw men close to me and further 
away passing from one ‘gallery’ to another, or in 
the distance walking about in what I subsequently 
knew to be the ‘main’ gallery. These men with 
their oil lamps with smoking wicks looked most weird 
and ghoulish.. Visions of colliery disasters and all 
other horrible fancies rushed through my mind and 
I was terrified. I hated the drip, drip, of water and 
the uncomfortable clamminess of the whole place 
_which was greatly intensified when we visited a man 
who attended a pump down in a lonely and distant. 
part of the mine. I felt extremely sorry for this poor 
fellow as he sat there all alone with the everlasting 
smoky oil lamp and the “ swish, swish ” of the puinp 
to listen to, and the coal-dust-covered pool of water, 
lying below him in the semi-darkness, from which the 
pump sucked the water and delivered it up a distant 

shaft to the surface where it finally lost itself in some 
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‘nullah’ near by. Then the ‘thud, thud’ of the 
picks, as they struck into the ‘face’ of the gallery 
being cut by the miners, was most peculiar when 
heard in the depths of the mine. Tubs of coal run- 
ning along a narrow-gauge track were being brought 
from distant parts of the mine to meet at a ceniral 
“turntable ” where powerful men swung them round 
on a flat iron sheet in order that these tubs be brought 
into line with the track running up the main gallery 
to the cages, which took them up to the pit head. All 
this activity intrigued me very much. 

I also saw the men who had finished their ‘ shifts ’ 
walking down the main gallery to the cages to be 
taken up top. I could not help admiring their fine 
muscular figures covered with sweat and the coal 
dust caked on their bodies. Their women folk were 
more or less in the same state having worked with 
their men loading the tubs with the coal the miners 
hewed. Extra money is earned by filling coal dust 
into tubs for which work a lesser rate, than that for 
coal, is paid. 

In my day the miners received four to five annas 
for each tub of coal and two to two and a half annas 
for each tub of coal dust. A man and his wife did, 
on an average, three tubs of coal and one tub of dust 
per shift. The capacity of the tub in those days and 
as used in our pits, was twenty-seven cubic feet. The 
purchasing value of the rupee was much greater in 
those days than it is today (peace time). 

The mine I worked in was not electrically lighted 
and the ventilation was very inadequate. These dith- 
culties were rectified later on and conditions naturally 
improved very much below ground. 

I did not think I would be able to take to my job, 
but in the course of time I became reconciled to condi- 
tions and continued under the able instruction of the 
senior Assistant with whom I became very friendly. 

My Manager was a dear fellow and his wife one of 
the sweetest women I have met. These kindly peoogle 
invited me to their usual Saturday evening functions 
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when they very generously entertained a fairly large 
party of friends fram adjoining collieries and all 
European Assistants on our pits. 

At my first dinner party with this family I met their 
three daughters Winnie, Louise and Marie. After 
dinner we either played simple games, or our hostess, 
who was a skilled pianist, entertained us and played 
accompaniments to those who sang. 

It was at one of these shows that my hostess disco- 
vered I had a voice worthy of notice and it is to her 
kindly help and care that | owe any success I may 
have achieved when asked to sing at very many con- 
certs, and other shows, throughout the Jherria coal- 
fields. 

I continued to meet the daughters and eventually 
Marie and I realised we loved each other and the 
parents did not object in spite of our both being 
young. I was seventeen and she fourteen at this 
time. We loved each other all through the remaining 
vears she was in India and it was a great sorrow when 
she passed out of my life when she and her sisters 
went to the Continent to complete their education. I 
understand Marie became a Nun. 

When I had been on the Colliery roughly a year 
the Company decided to instal an air-compressor plant 
and fit the main pit with air-driven mechanical coal 
cutters and the job of doing all this work was given 
to me. 

I studied the handbooks. and found the work was 
too much for me, but that I might be able to handle 
and work the machines after the air supply was laid 
on. An engineer was sent to us and I[ helped him to 
erect the plant. We became quite friendly and visit- 
ed each other, but to my sorrow I discovered that both 
he and his wife were drunkards. 

In this connection I have a story to relate, which 
though short, might have ended tragically. 

It happened in this manner. The engineer was 
over at my house one evening after work and we sat, 
on my verandah in the usual way, having a drink. 
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There was a table between us on which were the 
glasses and the small quantity of whisky I could 
afford in those days and which I kept for my friends 
as I did not like anything but lemonade or other 
equally light drink. We chatted for a while and 
having had two drinks he asked me for another, which 
I refused to give him as I felt he had had enough. He 
repeated his request and when I again refused he 
suddenly drew a revolver and fired point blank at me 
across the table. Very fortunately he was drunk and 
missed me. Probably he had had more than was 
good for him before he left his home that evening. I 
acted very rapidly and did what any other fellow 
would have done in the circumstances. I hit him on 
the point of the jaw and he went out for the count. 
Having removed the revolver from him I went to 
the Manager’s. house and reported the matter, for 
which the engineer was very severely reprimanded 
and warned. 

It was rather awkward having to work with a man 
who had made an attempt on my life, even though it 
was made in a state of inebriation. If I wished to 
learn all about steam engines and air-compressors I 
had to go on working with this man and since he was 
definitely a clever engineer | decided to forgive hiin, 
but gave him a jolly good talking to when he was 
sober enough to understand me. The man was abso- 
lutely marvellous for I have seen him in a state of 
advanced drunkenness making the most accurate and 
important adjustments and settings to various parts 
of the machinery erected by him, which when com- 
pleted for tests to he made, functioned perfectly and 
required practically no further attention. I am ex- 
tremely grateful to him for what he tauent me most 
correctly and efficiently. 

The air-compressor and all souneeeea with under- 
ground arrangements being ready, my Manager de- 
cided that I was suited to operate the coal cutters, and 
instructed me to read and understand the pamphlets 


and start cutting as soon as possible. 
4 
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I.am certain he didn’t have the foggiest notion of 
what I should do or where I should start! and blindly 
instructed me to begin operations in a ‘rise’ gallery, 
which meant that the weight of the coal when loosen- 
ed would fall towards me. The result was that during 
one of my very early efforts I was nearly killed by a 
sudden slip of a large quantity of coal which moved 
along the lines of cleavage disturbed by the cuts 
made by the machine along one side and the base of 
the gallery in which J operated. Very suddenly and 
without any warning I found myself swept off my feet 
by a few tons of coal that had slipped down on me 
Jike an avalanche. There was I, in complete dark- 
ness, partially buried under the coal. My chief con- 
cern was the stopping of the machine which was still 
working, at very high speed, with a drill roughly five 
feet long and about two inches in diameter attached 
to the end of it. Very fortunately I kept my head 
and called loudly for someone to close off the main 
air-supply valve, which one of my assistants shut 
when he heard me. 

When the machine stopped, someone having 
matches, the oil lamps were re-lighted as these had 
been extinguished in the accident. I must mention 
here that we had no gas in these pits. Having exa- 
mined myself for broken bones, and finding I was only 
badly shaken and bruised, I gave the order for the 
machine and all portable material to be brought to 
the surface. 

I reported to the office and the Manager decided 
that no more mechanical coal-cutting would be under- 
taken until such time as he found out the correct 
methods and places in which to operate. Finally I 
was told to cut in a ‘dip’ gallery where the weight 
of the coal and the lines of cleavage would naturally 
be downwards and cutting could be done without any 
danger from slides. 

Having carried on successfully for roughly six 
months ] was informed that an Expert from the Sup- 
pliers would be arriving on a certain date in the near 
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future to show us how to operate the machines i in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 

The site selected for these demonstrations was the 
main gallery in which we had struck a ‘fault’, which 
is an intrusion of igneous rock, striking right across 
the entire width and height of the gallery, causing a 
termination of operations until the seam of coal could 
be found again. Everything was arranged for the 
demonstration and in due course the Expert arrived, 
equipment was loaded into the cages and we went 
down, and finally arrived at the site chosen. The air 
supply was tested, and this having been found to be 
O.K., we gathered round to learn all we could from 
the man “ who knew all about such matters ” 

The expert brought a special type of drilling-ma- 
chine and necessary tools which he assembled ready 
for operation. Having given us quite a lecture on how 
NOT to do certain things, emphasising that the cut- 
ting off of the air supply at the machine was one of 
the most important, he said that the machine should 
continue to ‘run’ and the operator should NOT cut 
off the air, but lift the drill and machine into the next 
hole and so carry on without a break, thus saving 
valuable time. Having asked if we understood, he 

said he would now give usa practical demonstration. 

The drill started, and went into the igneous rock 
like a carpenter’s drill into soft wood. The expert 
shouted to attract our attention to the fact that he 
was about to pull the tool out of the completed hole 
and that we were to observe the manner in which 
he would start the next hole without cutting off the 
air supply. Suiting his action to his words he with- 
drew the tool and in trying to lift the whole contri- 
vance he made an attempt to put it into position for 
the next hole, instead of which he put the drill straight 
through my pith hat !!! 

Can you imagine the state of his mind when he 
realised what had happened and what a narrow escape 
I had had from certain death ?—for if that drill had 
hit me an inch lower it would have killed me on the 
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spot. | 
The expert shut off the air almost immediately h 
realised what had happened, put the machine down, 
wiped his forehead, and suggested we go ‘upstairs’ 
as quickly as possible. | 
Tam certain he was more upset than I was, though 
I had received a great shock. I kept that hat for 
many years and the incident was witnessed by the 
Manager and my assistants. 

In the same pit I had a further nasty experience. | 

It was when I narrowly missed a large amount of 
‘roof’ shale by being a step in front when it dropped. 

A part of my training was to sound the roof along 
the main gallery twice a week, by walking steadily 
down the middle, holding a strong iron-shod staff in 
both hands, hitting up at the roof as I moved along. 
If a hollow sound is heard it means one of two things, 
either the loose shale must be removed by a gang, or 
the roof must be ‘propped’ up with timber by a 
special gang. In the case of which I write, the roof 
had a piece of shale loose enough to fall as I struck 
it, and the reason why it did not fall on my head was 
that it had to drop a distance of roughly twenty feet — 
and I was moving on. (The ‘seam’ being worked 
in this pit was roughly twenty-seven feet thick, of 
which we ‘worked’ twenty, leaving seven feet of 
‘floor’ coal.) The weight and thickness of the 
stone, plus the distance it fell would have been quite 
enough to injure me seriously or perhaps. kill me, 
depending on where and how it hit me. However, 
nothing happened, I thanked God for the escape and 
carried on with my work. 


CHAPTER III 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In due course I was raised to the position of 
Assistant Manager and deputed in sole charge of a 
smaller colliery about a mile away, but still under 
the same Manager. 

The increased responsibility was very encouraging, 
and the pleasure of living in a larger house where my 
mother and sisters joined me was great. They came 
to make their home with me as father had decided to 
sail for Australia in the hope of re-establishing him- 
self as he had not been very successful in any of his 
various efforts. Before leaving India he paid us a 
visit and among the many things he collected from 
mother and me was the lovely meerschaum pipe he 
had given me some years previously and in regard to 
which J promised to tell you a story. Well, here it is — 
and | leave you to judge for yourself. 

This most wonderfully made pipe which had 
been purchased from some reputable firm in 
Ingland, was given to father by the girl 
who married from our home and became a 
widow within a week, and father in his turn 
had given it to me. I kept it carefully wrapped in a. 
large silk handkerchief among my most treasured 
possessions and it broke my heart to part with it. IJ 
was always too frightened to handle or smoke it, for 
fear of breaking this grand specimen of. an artist's 
work. Very occasionally I showed it to favoured 
friends, all of whom admired it, and I knew it was 
worth any price to a collector. 

Among the people I came to know in the coalfields 
was the brother of my General Manager’s wife. This 
man was a millionaire, owned coal mines, a magnifi- 
cent house and all that goes with such wealth. He 
extended lavish hospitality to his friends and loved 
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having people round him after polo or tennis, for 
drinks and yarning. 

One evening the conversation turned to the subject 
of pipes. I listened to descriptions of' various pipes 
either owned or seen by those present. When the 
opportunity offered I told them I owned a pipe with 
which nothing they had seen could compare. They 
naturally langhed to think that a youngster like me 
could possibly possess something that was better by 
far than anything they had come across. They were 
all in good positions while I was just an ordinary 
colliery assistant and was talking through my hat. 
The millionaire expressed his surprise, too, and asked 
me where this wonderful pipe could be seen. I told 
him it was in my house and that they could see it any 
time they cared to fix, provided they handled it with 
very great care. I would be quite prepared to bring 
it to his house if he so desired. He asked me if I 
would sell it and I let him know pretty plainly that 
it was NOT for sale as I treasured it greatly and in- 
tended to keep it all my life. He told me not to be 
foolish for if he liked it he would pay me a handsome 
figure for it. I repeated that it was NOT for sale, 
in fact could not be purchased for any price, at which 
they all laughed, thinking, I suppose, that a few 
hundred rupees would soon make me change my mind. 
They all knew what a small salary I received in those 
days and I can quite understand how they felt about 
it. 

We met on the day appointed and when I brought 
forth the old soap box in which the pipe reposed 
wrapped in the large silk handkerchief, they all pulled 
my leg and asked why I took such care of an ordinary 
pipe. I asked them to give me time to bring out the 
treasure when they would see why such care was 
being bestowed, and that they would get the surprise 
of their lives. Immediately they saw it, they all 
wanted to handle it and admitted it was really a mag- 
nificent work of art. The millionaire took it in his 
hands, held it to his mouth, and asked me to name my 
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price. I told him I was very sorry but that he could 
not buy it. Again he told me not to be silly, that he 
admired it greatly and would pay me any price [ 
cared to ask. 

I suppose you are saying to yourself that a young 
fellow in my position should have sold this absolute 
treasure for whatever I could have got. Well, think 
what you like but I did not intend selling that pipe 
for any price and told the millionaire that Re could 
not buy it. 

Now while they are examining it let me describe 
this gorgeous work of the pipe-maker’s art. 

Starting from the mouthpiece, which was made 
of the very best amber, roughly half an inch wide and 
beginning with almost one-eighth of an inch thick 
where held in the mouth, it gradually thickened till 
when approximately three inches from the mouth it 
became half an inch in diameter. At this point it was 
connected to what is known as ‘ plaited amber ’ about 
an inch and a half long, at the termination of which 
the actual meerschaum started and went in the most 
perfectly laid out curve or sweep for a distance of 
quite another five inches, making a total of nine and 
a half inches from the mouth to where the pipe ended. 
Now the carving of the “subject ’’ which formed the 
piéce-de-résistance was exquisite and represented a 
lovely girl from about the waist upwards, it being so 
arranged that the curve, described above, gradually 
merged into her waist allowing the pipe to rest com- 
fortably in the hollow of the smoker’s hand with the 
mouthpiece held in his mouth. The lovely girl had 
a bodice open just low enough to show the perfect 
roundness of her breasts with the material of her 
bodice so beautifully chiselled that it was absolutely 
natural in its appearance of folds. Her eyes and every 
feature were gloriously designed and finished and she 
had the most perfect neck. Her straw hat thrown 
back on her neck and the plaited straw and flowers 
along the edges of the hat were exquisitely cut. In 
one hand she held a sickle and in one arm she had a 
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sheaf of corn while in the other was a lamb. The 
curly wool of the lamb, the wheat and heads of corn 
‘were most beautifully designed and carved. The 
bowl to contain the tobacco was in this lovely mai- 
den’s head. The whole work of art was worthy of 
any collection and there was no wonder that the mil- 
jionaire fell for it and wished he could own it. But 
his ambition was not satisfied. | 

Now to get back to the point at which my father 
asked me to return this masterpiece to him on the 
eve of his departure for Australia. 

It absolutely broke my heart to part with it, and I 
have never regretted anything more than the fact of 
having been weak enough to give it to him. 

When he returned after about a year’s absence he 
admitted that he had failed in Australia and told us 
of his many troubles and disappointments. I gathered 
the pipe was sold, and I leave you to imagine the shock 
I received when he showed us the pawnbroker’s ticket 
proving that he had let this glorious thing go for the 
sum of twelve shillings. I broke down as I realized 
the tragedy of it. I could have obtained any price 
I cared to ask, and father had given it up for twelve 
shillings ! 

[ admit the circumstances were critical when father 
parted with the pipe, but surely he could have nego- 
tiated the sale more satisfactorily for substantially 
more money with someone who would really have 
appreciated a work of art worthy of any collector. 

Some day | hope to buy another pipe something like 
the one described and perhaps see the original in the 
smoke of the one I possess. 

When father decided to leave for Australia, mother 
and my sisters made their home with me. My salary 
was small and we wrote to my Uncle Arthur, who 
originally arranged for my appointment to the coal- 
fields, and gave him full details of the position. 

He was most generous, gave us a considerable sum 
of money and made it possible for mother to arrange 
adequate schooling for my younger sister Muriel. 
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This child was very clever and had the opportunity 
of completing her education with great success, for 
she gained scholarships, headed the list in the Pro- 
vince in one of the final examinations and fully justi- 
fied Uncle’s generosity. 

‘I continued on the Colliery but was never really 
happy after my old Manager retired. The new man 
was very fresh to the country and of a type that did 
not appeal tomeat all. Huis wife possessed a wonder- 
ful singing voice and it was more to hear her sing 
than anything else that I occasionally went to their 
house. 

During this period I applied for my first Patent for 
~ an automatic weighing and recording machine which 
weighed and counted the tubs as they came out of 
the mine and passed over it on their way to the load- 
ing wharf. This machine automatically rejected tubs 
of underweight and allowed those of correct weight 
to the wharf. 

This invention was the result of my observations 
in the mine, where I found collusion between the 
miners and the underground staff. I made certain 
very careful observations and having arrived at my 
conclusion worked out a machine that put an end to 
the swindling being practised by the miners and the 
underground ‘sircar’ or clerk. 

Shortly after the installation of this machine a 
deputation of miners came to me and wanted proof 
that it was recording correctly. The only way | 
could satisfy these men was to suggest that they load 
any number of tubs in any manner they liked, cor- 
rectly and incorrectly, in exactly the same thieving 
way as they did down in the mine. They were then 
to make their own secret marks on those which were 
underweight and disperse them among the whole 
line of loaded tubs and bring them over the machine. 

I stood aside and watched as they pushed these 
tubs across the machine, their faces clearly indicating 
their absolute wonder and conviction of the accuracy 
of the recorder. Finally, when thoroughly satisfied, 
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their headman came to me and informed me that 
there must be a ‘ devil ’ inside the mechanism or how 
else could dead parts know the difference between 
correctly and incorrectly loaded tubs. I explained the 
mechanism and they went away apparently satisfied, 
but from that day every miner put an extra lot of 
coal on each tub just to satisfy and propitiate the 
‘devil’. The result was surplus coal. 

The Senior Director of the Company for which 1 
worked gave me a personal present of Rs. 500 but 
would not agree to manufacture and market my in- 
vention, even though the Company owned an engi- 
neering works quite capable of turning ou! these 
machines. 

The sales at that time would have been enormous, 
but it is like everything else—-nothing goes right when 
luck is against us. 

The miners I had to deal with were aboriginals 
known as Santhals and as I am a believer in knowing 
the language of the people I have to work or operate 
with, I decided to learn Santhali which at that time 
was unwritten. That did not trouble me for I have 
my own way of learning languages and that is by 
continuously listening to conversation. The man | 
selected as my teacher knew Hindi and this formed 
a common language between us and was very helpful 
as a medium of explanation of sentences and any 
passages requiring clarification. 

For quite a time I could not understand a word of 
what was being said and just continued to listen. I 
suppose the old Santhal wondered what it was all 
about and must have thought me completely mad. 

One day, to his utter amazement, I asked him a 
question in his own tongue and he was overjoyed that 
at last I could speak and told me in Hindi that I was 
a clever pupil. Gradually I made progress and in 
‘time became quite fluent and learnt a lot about San- 
thali customs and traditions. 

One of the most remarkable things I remember i is 
the story they have to account for the British being 
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“The Lost Tribe ’. 

_ Their story to a great extent follows ours of the 
Great Flood and I give it to you as told by the old 
Santhal. : | 

When the World was very young, the people were 
very wicked (they are not much better now) and the 
Great One sent a flood that covered all the land and 
drove the twelve tribes of mankind up into the moun- 
tains. When they had been there for a long time, 
the people prayed to the mountains and swore that if 
they could be delivered into safety they would there- 
after worship mountains. 

The rain ceased and the waters receded until the 
great valley below them could be seen, into which 
they decided to descend and foregather at a place 
selected. Preparations having been made, they start- 
ed, each tribe separately and by a different way. A 
great meeting was arranged and they decided to 
count the number of tribes. To their amazement one 
whole and complete tribe had disappeared and no-one 
could account for its absence. 

A meeting of the Chiefs was held at which it was 
agreed that when they, or their children’s children, 
met men who were not prohibited from eating any- 
thing, they would know that these people were the 
missing twelfth tribe. 

Now, in the course of time, the British came to 
{ndia and when it was discovered that they were not 
prohibited from eating anything, there was great re- 
joicing for the twelfth tribe had been found. 

As you know the Hindu does not eat the flesh ot 
the cow as he worships it. The Muslim does not eat 
the flesh of the pig as it is “ Haram ’, 1.e. unclean ; but 
the Britisher loves his roast beef and his ham and 
becon. When you are looking up your genealogical 
tree next time, please remember that according tu 
the Santhal the Britisher is his brother ! 

The Santhal is extremely fond of his ‘ grog’ which 
plays a big part in his Saturday night celebrations 
when, with copious draughts of it he washes down a 
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hearty meal of frogs and snakes (cooked by the girls 
of the village). The celebrations are accompanied 
by the beating of drums and much dancing in a very 
picturesque manner to a most attractive and charming 
rhythm, not unlike the modern ‘Swing’ music. 
Dancing usually begins when the gathering has reach- 
ed a stage of inebriation. They form themselves into 
a large ring, men and women both joining in the fun. | 
The drums beat to a quick tempo and the dancers 
respond with stamping of feet, in a backward and 
forward movement, swaying their bodies, clapping | 
their hands, gyrating and singing, to a perfect timing 
with each other and the music. The singing ts inter- 
spersed with loud shouts and they work themselves 
into a complete state of abandonment, continuing in 
this manner for quite long periods. Very often I have 
joined in these dances, to their great delight. 

The Santhals have no objection to one whom they 
trust kissing and fondling their girls, provided they 
are perfectly certain that there is no ulterior motive 
init. To reach this degree of intimacy one must gain 
their complete confidence, and under no circumstances 
attempt any vulgar familiarity. Woe betide the man 
who goes beyond the mark ! 

‘The Santhal is usually a fine specimen of manhood, 
with a wonderful figure, and as hard as nails. He is 
usually ‘dressed’ in a string round his waist into 
which he tucks his tobacco leaves and a leaf contain- 
ing his eating shell-lime with which he ‘ flavours’ the 
tobacco he so liberally chews. A piece of cloth, 
roughly nine inches wide, starts from the front down 
between his legs and is tucked into the string at the 
back. Occasionally you might see a coloured piece of 
cloth, carelessly yet artistically tied round his hair, 
which is usually worn long and well oiled. These big 
children at heart sing a great deal, especially if there 
is a bevy of young maidens in the vicinity. The girls 
favour very gaily coloured ‘ sarees ’, but they do NOT 
wear any under-bodice and up to the age of twenty- 
two or twenty-four they have the most wonderful 
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figures. They love wearing flowers in their hair, or 
tucked behind their ears. 

A sight worthy of being recorded by any sculptor 
or painter in black marble or on canvas is a really fine 
specimen of a three-quarters naked Santhal with his 
magnificent physique and skin of glorious texture, 
walking with his young wife whose ravishing figure 
is shown to perfection as she moves with queenly 
erace behind him, clad in a gaily coloured saree and 
_ varied coloured flowers in her hair or behind her 
ears. 

Clothes here do NOT ‘ make the man’. 

I have given a description of what I have actually 
seen, but please do not think they are all like these 
two specimens. 

Another marvellous sight is to see a really good 
specimen as he hews coal by the light of his smoky © 
oil lamp, with the sweat glistening on him and every 
muscle rippling in response to the effort he makes in 
swinging his pick into the ‘face’ of the coal he cuts 
for a living. 

Some people say the Santhal is lazy. All I can say 
is that I must have been specially favoured for I had 
the finest set of miners I ever wish to see working 
for me. They were always most willing and eager to 
respond when extra demands were made on them for 
more coal. They are however very sensitive and go 
off the handle for very little. 

I remember one occasion when my ‘ Kutchie’ con- 
tractor came to me in a great state and informed me 
that his brother was down the mine and could not 
eet out as the miners had threatened to kill him for 
striking one of them. When I arrived at the pit 
mouth there were at least one hundred miners gather- 
ed in a great state of rage with pick handles in their 
hands defying the unfortunate offender to come out. 

Immediately they saw me there was silence. I 
called the headman, spoke to him and the men telling 
them I would guarantee an apology from the con- 
tractor’s brother and that he must be allowed out of 
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the mine at once. They grumbled and I talked again 
until, very reluctantly, they consented, but still com- 
plaining about what he was supposed to have done. 
I got them to see that whatever the allegation against 
the man, they could NOT take matters into their own 
hands and they must trust me. 

Their mood having changed to a happier state I 
took advantage of this and informed the men I was 
going down the mine to personally conduct the ‘ ac- 
cused’ to the surface, and acted accordingly. While 
we passed through the sullen crowd rude remarks 
were made but not a hand was raised. Having reach- 
ed the outside of the gathering the contractor's 
brother made his apology. 

The men accepted and knowing what these fellows 
are for grog and a feast I informed them that they 
would be provided with all they required on Saturday 
night, and that the Kutchie would bear the expense: 
Like a flash their mood changed from being sullen to 
one of great joy, they thanked the contractor and 
all was well. | 

Such is the power one has with a thorough know- 
ledge of the language and the characteristics of the 
people one has to deal with, and the added value of 
tact and firmness and knowing how to apply these 
correctly. 

It is remarkable how certain incidents stick out in 
one’s memory. Two such cases stand out in my 
mind. 

One was the time when, walking home for lunch 
along a bit of high ground, which formed a short cut 
to my bungalow, I saw an Indian lying face down in 
a pool of water not more than six inches deep. He 
was kicking his heels into the air and for a moment 
or two I did not realize what was happening. It sud- 
denly occured to me that the man was in some sort 
of a fit and would drown if not rescued. I ran down 
to where he lay, turned him over on his back, found 
him in a dazed condition and carried him on to dry 
ground. Calling to some men to help me I took him 
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to the Doctor who informed me later that I had defi- 
nitely saved the man from certain death as he had 
been in an epileptic fit. 

The other instance is the one which might have 
resulted in my own death by drowning. 

I happened to be walking along the upper edge of 
an old abandoned quarry full of water, on a pathway 
with a downward grade, when I heard a sound behind 
me. Looking round I saw a huge ram with his head 
down making straight for me. Why the ram was 
there or why he should want to charge me are facts 
beside the point. All that mattered, as far as 1 was 
concerned, was my immediate danger. I realized that 
if the ram gave me a butt in my behind I would find 
myself in that quarry with no chance of escape, as I 
cannot swim. Fortunately I kept my head, took im- 
mediate action and came to the only decision under 
the circumstances. I turned, faced the ram and stood 
my ground. As he came I caught his horns, simulta- 
neously giving a quick decisive twist to them with 
the full weight of my body and all the strength of 
which I was capable. The next thing was that the 
ram was hurtling through the air into the quarry 
full of water. The quickness of my movements and 
the momentum of his charge sent him rebounding 
off me and away he went. I went too but down the 
path and across country as fast as I could go. In 
those days I was pretty fit, played Association foot- 
ball and could do a sprint at good speed. 

While in the collieries I had another terrifying 
ordeal, when out for a lonely ride on a big, very power- 
ful, waler horse. 

I took a cross-country ride across an open bit of 
rather wet ground when I suddenly felt myself and 
the horse sinking. | 

In a flash I realized that we were in quick-sand and 
applied the spur, to which the horse responded with 
three or four powerful leaps and we were out of 
danger. | 

The experience was short but very terrifying and 
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I am certain the old horse knew the danger too. 

Another time the same horse was bringing me 
home from the house of my old colliery Manager, who 
had been transferred to another part of the coal-field. 
] had called and dined with him and his wife. On 
iny return journey, not far from my host’s place, the 
horse and I suddenly dropped quite ten feet, giving | 
me the most terrible jolt as we landed.. 

I had ridden into a ‘goaf’ which had been left 
unfenced at the particular spot at which I entered it. 
A ‘goaf’ is the term used to indicate the area in 
which the superincumbent strata has collapsed after 
all the pillars of coal and timber in the mine have 
been extracted. In other words a very large subsi- 
dence of the surface ground. 

] gave the horse his head and by the merest good 
fortune he found his way out going up the side which 
he must have known instinctively. The night was 
very dark and Iam sure we would have failed to get 
out or perhaps would have got into a worse mess if 
I had tried to guide the horse out of that goaf. 


CHAPTER IV 
LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


Time went on and father had secured a good 
appointment as Chief of a leather factory owned by 
Government in the outskirts of Madras. 

I was not very happy under the new management 
at the Colliery and father having asked me to join 
him I decided to resign, so mother, my sisters and I 
left for Madras. 

Some of the things father did at the factory were 
rather interesting. Live pythons were received from 
agents in outstations who sent these reptiles packed 
in gunny bags for safe transport. Father killed these 
by putting his hand into the sack, feeling around until 
he held the python by the back of the head when he 
would pull the reptile out sufficient for his purpose, 
and squeeze the neck until the snake opened its mouth. 
He would then take a small phial from a man standing 
by and allow a couple of drops of a very dark coloured 
liquid to fall into the mouth of the snake, and then 
put it back into the bag where the wretched thing 
would die in a few minutes. 

The liquid was nicotine and the skins of the python 
when cured made beautiful ladies’ bags, shoes and 
similar items of use. 

After we had been in Madras for about six months 
Government decided to sell the complete leather fac- 
tory which a certain Maharaja purchased lock, stock 
and barrel and it was transported to his State. 

When we had been in the State for some time father 
informed us one day that the Maharaja would be 
passing through by special train on his way back from _ 
a tiger shoot and father had been ordered to meet 
His Highness at the station. 

Never having seen a Maharaja at close quarters I 
suggested that I accompany father. He agreed, we 
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met the train and were asked into H.H.’s private 
saloon where he sat clad in a soft silk shirt and the 
usual tight pyjamas. He greeted father and asked 
him to sit down, but took no notice of me and father 
did not introduce me. Being overlooked in this man- 
ner I just sat down and looked around in sheer curio- 
sity. They talked for some time and when H.H. had 
given instructions to father he suddenly asked me to 
sit on the berth near him. The Maharaja put his arm 
round my shoulder in a most surprisingly affectionate 
manner and asked me a few questions about myself, 
iny ambitions and what I would like to adopt as a 
profession if given the opportunity. 

I could see H.H. was interested so told him how 
disappointed I was at not being able to secure employ- 
ment and that I was very keen to be an engineer and 
that I had invented a machine while in the collieries, 
ceiving a few details. 

He literally pricked up his ears and to my utter 
amazement made me the most startling and generous 
offer. It was that I should go to England at State 
expense, study at the very best Engineering College, 
learn all I could about both mechanical and electrical 
engineering, and return as Chief Engineer to his 
state. Naturally I accepted H.H.’s offer on the spot, 
realizing the immensity of such an opportunity, and 
thanked him profusely—but father, if you please, said 
he would not let me go, having other things in view 
for me. God knows what these were for I had had 
no sign of them and never did get any ! ! 

I don’t think H.H. could believe his ears, for he 
knew from what I had told him that father could not 
and had not done anything for me and was not at all 
likely to help me. However, His Highness just said 
that since my father would not agree I could not be 
sent to England as proposed by him. I protested, 
saying I was just over twenty-one and could decide 
for myself, but it made no difference and I lost one 
of the grandest opportunities of my life. 

I was dreadfully fed up with father and totd him 
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so in no uncertain terms.and asked him what he could 
possibly do for me that would be anything like what 
the Maharaja had offered me. 

He made a lot of futile promises which I knew 
would never mature, so I took matters into my own 
hands. I wish now I had taken the course of going 
to the State headquarters and telling the Maharaja 
that I refused to stay with mv father any longer and 
that he must give me the chance he had offered. Un- 
fortunately I did NOT do this, so that’s that. Instead 
I walked miles to the Railway offices and asked for 
an interview with the Senior Railway Officer. 

He happened to be the District Engineer who gave 
me a patient hearing and asked if | would be prepared 
to sit for an examination ina day or so. 1 was given 
a book on ‘Permanent Way’ told to study it and 
come back in a couple of days. 

In due course I called at the office and sat for my 
examination. 3 

After a few days I received an official letter selling 
me I had passed my tests and instructing me to use 
the enclosed Passes for travelling and to report to a 
certain station. 

Mother was delighted with my success, but father 
said I was foolish to join the railway. The matter 
was thoroughly discussed and finally the ‘ passes’ 
were returned and I agreed to stay with the family 
who would be leaving for Agra in a short while. I 
couldn't understand why we were going there, and 
father surprised us by saying that he had resigned his 
job and had decided to start a tannery of his own and 
felt that Agra would be the best place in which to 
establish himself. 

This was another lost opportunity and by going to 
Agra I actually altered the whole course of my life. 

F inally we packed up and set forth with father who 
held out hopes of building up a wonderful business. 

Extraordinary man that father of mine ! He never 
seemed to realize that he was just one perpetual 
stumbling block to any progress I tried to make. 
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Anyhow I went with the family and left it to father 
either to give me a job or get me one. Neither event 
took place. 

Now a strange thing happened while we were in 
Agra. 

Saddenly I felt an irresistible urge to paint pictures. 

I mentioned it to my parents. Mother gave me 
encouragement but asked me to wait till she could 
get me a good box of paints. Father told me not to 
be a fool and think that I could paint pictures without 
expert tuition, and to continue with my black and 
white drawings. I knew the state of the family ex- 
chequer and waited, but the urge increased and to 
such an extent that I felt I would get ill if I could 
not find an outlet to my desire. In my desperation 
I went to a boy friend and asked him to be so kind as 
to lend me his box of paints, brushes, etc. Fortunately 
he responded and encouraged me. 

I was now stuck for a canvas or any other material 
on which to paint a picture and father absolutely 
refused to buy me anything, insisting in his dogmatic 
manner that I could not possibly use paints without 
ateacher. I told him tuition was NOT necessary, for 
a gift had been sent me and my hands were itching 
to start. This was all rot as far as he was concerned, 
but just to try and prove himself right he gave me 
sufficient money to buy one large sheet of good paper 
and a coloured ‘copy’. Having brought these home 
I sketched the outline and started to colour, following 
the copy. 

I cannot express the joy I felt in doing this and 
in being able to give vent to my extraordinary desire 
to paint. 

I just painted and painted to my heart’s content 
and finally finished my first picture. 

The family were amazed and father had to adnut 
that it showed absolute genius—and what an Artist 
his son would be one day! Extraordinary man— 
first, complete discouragement, then boasting of the 
fact that he was father to a great artist ! ! 

2-19 7” 
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We had a good friend who was a Jew and as it 
happened he called on us one day shortlv after I had 
finished this first painting. He could not believe that 
it was my work and mother had to testify to the fact 
before he was convinced. He straightaway offered 
me Rs. 50 for it, which figure I am certain he would 
not have paid if it had not been well above average 
in quality. 

I accepted the money with both hands and went 
off to purchase the finest box of paints and the best 
brushes procurable for that figure. From that time 
J just painted and painted and painted, finally exhibit- 
ing in Darjeeling, and on one occasion was commend- 
ed for an exhibit. 

If father had only encouraged me and tried to do 
something towards obtaining financial help for my 
tuition in England or on the Continent [ might have 
become a well-known artist. One never knows, but 
at least I might have been given a chance. 

Concurrent with my urge for painting my singing 
voice greatly developed and I sang in the Catholic 
Cathedral for over two and a half years and only left 
when I was too ill to continue. 

While in Agra I made friends with an exceedingly 
nice young Muslim, one of my father’s pupils in the 
tannery, whose people had property and a business at 
Dehri-on-Sone. 

I must say that my father worked very hard indeed 
to try and establish a business and took extreme 
trouble to find all machinery and other things requir- 
ed for the establishing of a tannery to which my Mus- 
lim friend and quite a few others were apprenticed. 

I could NOT make up my mind to learn this filthy 
business of curing and tanning skins and went to 
the factory more for the purpose of seeing my friend 
than for anything else. 

We lived in a bungalow that was surrounded by a 
very high wall and as Agra is an extremely hot place 
in the Summer this house was frightfully depressing 
with the high wall all around us. Personally I felt 
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as if we were in a prison and longed to get out of it. 

At night, all of us, except father, slept out in the 
compound in an attempt to be as cool as possible 
under the circumstances. Father slept indoors with- 
out a fan under a mosquito net, in addition to which 
he always had a warm blanket pulled right up to his 
neck, in spite of which he slept like a log, while we 
tossed about in our beds owing to the extreme heat. 

Many a night I have wakened father and asked him 
to remove the blanket as the sight of it made me feel 
ill. Heasked me to mind my own business and said 
that he was quite comfortable. 

Many years later I met a Colonel of the Political 
Service who had the same extraordinary habit. These 
are the only two men I have ever met who used a 
blanket to keep cool. 

Eventually we moved from this bungalow to an- 
other, definitely cooler and in a better part of the 
town. 

Very unfortunately I ran down in health, breaking 
out in the most fearful crop of boils I have ever seen 
in my life. They were all over my body and I suffer- 
ed the most dreadful agonies and no amount of medi- 
cines seemed to do me any good. 

In spite of this awful affliction [ continued to paint, 
completing a large number of good pictures which 
my friends acquired. 

My friend the Muslim saw how I suffered, so out 
of love for me, in the most generous manner possible, 
suggested I go to Dehri-on-Sone and be his father’s 
guest. He put it so splendidly, saying that we were 
brothers and his father would be like a father to me 
and that I must have a change of air. He wrote to 
his parent and when all was arranged I asked my 
father for a third class fare to my destination. 

Objections were raised particularly by my father 
who considered it another one of my hare-brained 
schemes and that 1t would get me nowhere. As a 
matter of fact it altered the course of my life, for [ 
went into a place where I learnt a new profession. 
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On arrival at Dehri-on-Sone I was received right 
royally and made most welcome. I had a +oom to 
myself and a servant to look after me and nurse my 
boils which needed much attention. 

Dehri-on-Sone is a small place but when | could 
J took a drive round in my host's ‘ tonga’ and noticed 
quite a lot of lime burning kilns in operation. On 
making enquiries I discovered that this lime-burning 
formed a large industry of the place and that twenty- 
five miles up the narrow gauge railway there were 
larger and better lime works managed by a man who 
I found out was my mother’s brother. 

I decided to pay him, or rather them, a visit, for 
he was a married man with a family of two boys and 
a girl. They were delighted to see me and insisted 
on my staying with them for as long as I liked, parti- 
cularly since [ was not at all well and the change 
would do me good. I asked my Indian host. if he 
would mind and he very courteously said he felt I 
should stay with my relations as atter all they had 
not seen me for years and the place was out in the 
open country and would be more healthy than Dehri- 
on-sone. 

As 1t happened [ got a job with my Uncle as his 
Assistant and later on became Manager of the Works, 
as related in another part of this book. 

I did quite a lot of shikar and these details are dealt 
with in the chapter dealing with SHIKAR. 

While in this area, known as the Sone Valley, I 
had several escapes from death of which I give details 
and hope you will find them interesting. 

I had purchased a Humber motor-cycle from a 
friend of mine in Dehri-on-Sone with whom I often 
spent a week-end as we were both bachelors and liked 
each other’s company. 

Early one afternoon my friend, another fellow and 
I decided to take a spin up the road towards Sasaram. 
We had not gone more than about five miles when 
we noticed the sky looked very black with angry 
clouds rolling towards us at great speed. Our decision 
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was immediate and we turned for home, as fast as 
we could go, in spite of which we were overtaken 
by the most terrific storm any of us had ever been 
in. It was impossible to ride on and we had to 
get off our machines, rapidly put them on the stands 
and hang on to them with our backs to the wind 
which was now travelling at disastrously high speed. 
Another appalling fact was that the whole place be- 
came darker than any night, in fact the only darkness 
I have ever experienced to compare with it, was that 
which I * felt ’ in the coal mines without a lamp. We 
definitely could NOT see our hands before our faces, 
and the rain came down as if the skies had literally 
opened in two pieces. 

The above is actually only a fearful experience and 
NOT an escape from death, but I have introduced 
it as it happened while I was in the Sone Valley and 
about the same time as the actual escapes. 

Feeling like a bit of fun one day, J sent word to 
the driver of the narrow gauge train, which left every 
evening at about five o'clock from the station not far 
from my bungalow for its twenty-five mile run into 
Dehri-on-Sone, that I would race him for any distance 
over five miles down the side of the line. 

Having arranged this ‘contest’ [ sat across the 
saddle of the Humber motor-cycle and waited, on 
the road parallel to the railway, until the engine caine 
in line with me, when I started my engine. The train 
had come a short distance down hill and had gained 
some impetus, so the start was fair. The acccleration 
of a motor-cycle 1s naturally more than that of a 
train, as a consequence of which I did not find it at 
all difficult to keep ahead of the train. I signalled 
the driver to ‘open up’, which he apparently did, 
for he seemed to put on a bit of a spurt, in spite ot 
which I maintained my lead quite easily. 

Having gone a couple of miles or so, I remembered 
that there was a ‘level-crossing’ half a mile ahead, 
after which there would be a down-hill run for the 
train and an open stretch of road for me. I spurted 
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forward, got what I thought was a good lead and 
took the slight curve approaching the level-crossing. 
I must mention here, that the level-crossings on this 
miniature railway had no gates and were therefore 
not ‘controlled’ in any way. I was going at a fair 
speed as I came to the crossing, when my machine | 
side-slipped and I fell in the middle of the railway 
track with the motor-cycle on top.of me. 

In a flash I realized that the train was now more or 
less in full speed down the hill and that I was in 
ereat danger, being pinned dewn by the heavy motor- 
cycle ; and then [ remember no more until I found 
myself standing at the side of the track, with the 
motor-cycle on its stand and J in a state of mental 
collapse resting my head on the saddle. I could hear 
the train going by me and I must have stayed as I 
was for some time, as ] apparentlv lost count of what 
was taking place. 

The next thing I knew was that the driver of the 
train was standing by my side and the rear of the 
train was some distance off. We were good friends 
and he was in a very agitated state on my account, 
asking me how I felt. |! was dazed, but said I was 
O.I<. and thanked God that I had not been mangled 
by the train which, as far as I knew, ought to have 
passed completely over me, as the last thing I remem- 
bered was that I was pinned down under my motor- 
cycle. The driver then told me what had actually 
happened. 

When he saw me fall he shut off the steam and put 
the lever to the lowest speed position, applying all 
the brakes at his disposal and hoping for the best, 
but helplessly realizing that his train would run over 
ie and of course kill me. 

To his utter astonishment, he said, he saw me 
extricate myself very rapidly, and then (taking a 
solemn oath on the Koran) he told me that I had per- 
formed the seemingly impossible feat of lifting my 
motor-cycle with one arm and carrying it across the 
track to where it now stood. He said that as he 
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passed me he looked out of his cab and sent up a 
prayer of thankfulness that I had escaped an awful 
death. When the train came to a standstill he ran 
back to find out how I was. He stayed with me 
until I felt definitely better. Istarted up my machine 
and rode slowly home. The shock upset me for quite 
a long time. 

‘About twelve years later I happened to be in the 
Sone Valley again, reporting on a property for my 
Company, and met my friend the driver again. He 
was overjoyed to see me and the first thing he asked 
me was :“ Do you remember the day when you escap- 
ed death while racing my train ?” 

The story of another ‘escape’ is connected with 
the same railway train but not the same driver. 

] had some friends at Dehri-on-Sone who lived some 
distance from the station terminus, but not far from 
a curve on the main line. When visiting these friends 
] had the habit of telling the station master to issue 
orders for the train to whistle when leaving the sta- 
tion and to slow down at the curve so that I could 
board the train without having to go to the station. 
The drivers knew me and when they received these 
orders they always slowed down, in fact brought their 
trains ta almost a standstill to allow of my boarding 
the train comfortably. 

On this occasion I forgot to inform the station 
niaster, with the result that the train did not whistle 
or slow down, so that I had to make a mad rush for 
it and hoped that the driver would see me. It so 
happened that he was not looking out on my side of 
the track and the train was moving at more or less 
its normal speed as it came round the curve. I did 
a very foolish thing, considering I was not on a plat- 
form, but on the ordinary adjoining track or ground. 
] made a leap for the hand-rail, caught it, and def- 
nitely swung in between the two adjoining carriages 
and then swung outwards and was dragged some 
distance along the track. For some reason or other 
I did not, in fact could not,'open my hand to release 
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my hold of the rail for a certain space of time, which 
was sufficiently long to tear the clothes off my back 
and to give me the most awful bruises. 

How I did not get my legs under the wheels of the 
rear carriage when I swung inwards I do not under- 
stand. The driver, by the greatest good fortune, hap- 
pened to look out towards the rear of the train pre- 
cisely at the moment I grabbed the rail, and I think 
that is what saved me. I can only assume that he 
subconsciously remembered that I was in the habit 
of boarding the train at that curve and just looked 
out on chance. 

Having told you about these escapes from death 
perhaps I should now tell vou of things bright and 
cheerful and to do so I shall choose the story of the 
‘Cowrie-arie valley’ a magnificent area some miles 
from my headquarters. 

The name as you will notice is connected with the 
word ‘cowrie ’. 

This is the smallest denomination of money value 
in India and it is actually a small shell. It is of ridi- 
culously low value there being sixtyfour cowries to a 
pice or farthing. 

The reason why the valley came to be known by 
its name is owing to a legend still related in those 
parts. 

The story is that in the dim distant past there was 
a King and his beautiful Queen living at the top of 
the main plateau on which their palaces and gardens 
were built. The ruins may still be seen, as fhey are 
now kept in repair by orders of the late Lord Curzon, 
one time Viceroy of India. 

This King reigned over a vast territory of thriving 
country with thousands of subjects. Apparently he 
was not a very kindly man and on one occasion gave 
an order that all monies paid to him whether as 
revenue or for any other reason had to be paid in 
gold and in the shape and size of a small shell or 
cowrie. The King had evidently developed a craze 
for collecting gold cowries for some reason which no 
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one could fathom. | | 

The legend does not say anything about where the 
gold came from, but obviously it must have been 
available in the adjoining hills and the King conceiv- 
ed this method of getting the gold out of the people. 

This order caused the Queen great distress for she 
loved her people and knew the edict would cause great 
hardship to them. No amount of persuasion on her 
part could get the King to rescind his orders so she 
was very unhappy. 

Finally one day she went to the King and told him 
she had had a vision in which the fairies had told her 
that if the King did not stop taking his revenues in 
gold shells something dreadful would happen and 
they would lose their kingdom and all they possessed. 
The King laughed and said he did not believe the 
Queen could have had such a vision or that the fairies 
could have spoken to her as she was just an ordinary 
mortal and fairies did not speak to such as she. One 
had to be very holy and godly to hold communion 
with fairies. Hence the King did not believe this 
fanciful story. 

The Queen was sorely distressed and retired to her 
room refusing to see anvone except her favourite ser- 
vants for days and days. 

The King did not show any interest at first, but as 
the Queen did not leave her room for several days he 
asked if he might visit her; when she agreed he 
enquired why she was so upset. She told him that 
he should not have discredited her statements as they 
were quite true. If he wanted proof that the fairies 
were her friends she would be quite prepared to walk 
across the large lovely pond in the palace grounds, 
supported only on the ljotus leaves with which the 
pool abounded. The Queen said she knew she could 
do it, for the fairies had told her they would support 
her and that she was to inform the King that she 
was going to undertake the walk across the pond. 

The Queen made a stipulation that if she succeeded 
the King would have to grant her two requests. The 
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King agreed, hoping within his heart that the Queen 
would fail and be drowned and so enable him to get 
another Queen who would not talk such rubbish. 

The day and hour were fixed and the Queen, attired 
in a most beautiful soft blue silk saree, with white 
flowers in her hair and golden slippers on her feet, 
came out of her palace, followed by her maids. Going 
straight up to the edge of the pool, they removed her 
slippers and she placed her dainty little bare foot on 
the nearest lotus leaf. The King and all his suite were 
there and when she started walking across the water 
they were amazed and could not believe their eyes. 

The Queen reached the other side of the pool where 
her maids met her and wiped her feet and she put on 
her golden slippers again. She now approached the 
King who came forward to meet the woman who had 
proved she was supernatural and he declared himself 
quite willing to grant her every wish. The Queen 
was very happy and stated that her two wishes were 
very simple and the King wondered. The first was 
that he reduce the revenues imposed on the people 
by exactly half the amount and that these payments 
be made in the ordinary coinage current in the king- 
dom and not in gold. 

The King agreed and asked if she was certain that 
she did not desire to make any other request, for 
what she had asked was very simple and would come 
into force immediately. The Queen replied that she 
would ask only one more favour and that was that 
the King should send for all the bags of gold cowries 
and pour them over the cliff near by. The King or- 
dered that the bags be brought forthwith and the 
lovely gold cowries were poured over into the valley 
now known as the ‘Cowrie-arie’ valley. History 
does not relate what became of the gold cowries but 
what I see in the whole story is that somewhere in 
those hills there is gold to be found in large rich 
veins and that some day someone will find it. 

I made many enquiries but never got any informa- 
tfon on which I could work nor have I had the time 
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to make a thorough search for the gold which I feel 
is in that valley somewhere, waiting to be found. 


Shakespeare has said, “ There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 

Well I have given you one instance, that is the 
Maharaja’s offer, when my affairs were very definitely 
at the flood but which did NOT lead on to fortune 
owing entirely to my father’s fault. 

Here is another instance but this time it was really 
my own fault. 

I was in the Sone valley at the time of this story. 
There was a dak bungalow some miles from my place, 
across the stream in which I often shot mugger. I 
visited this bungalow each time I passed that way. 
On two occasions I met people staying there who 
figured in my life, one was a man and the other a 
woman, but this story is connected with the man. 

Passing by the dak bungalow one day I met the 
‘chowkidar’ who told me that three important visi- 
tors were staying there and that they were prospect- 
ing for limestone and had not come for shikar. You 
know what it is with these chowkidars, they always 
find out all about you within a very short time of 
your arrival by chatting with your servants. I went 
round to the front of the house and found three 
gentlemen sitting in the verandah. I introduced my- 
self as the manager of the large lime works a few 
miles away. The man who came forward to meet 
me was the Managing Director of one of the largest 
cement Combines in the World and the other two 
were the chief Chemist and the Geologist. They told 
me very frankly why they were in the area and asked 
if I would help with my knowledge of the country. 
I agreed and a certain date was fixed for us to meet. 
This was the first of many such meetings during 
which I gave them all the information I had in respect 
of limestone deposits. Then the Managing Director 
asked me one day to meet him alone at a certain place 
opposite the ‘ Cowrie-arie’ valley. We met and after 
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asking me where I had been trained, the nature of my 
present job and the salary I was receiving, he said 
he would ask me a question on which quite a lot would 
depend. I couldn’t think what he was getting at and 
told him so. 

He then asked me the reason for a certain geolo- 
vical formation and when I gave him my reply he 
made me the most amazing offer. It was that his 
Company would send me to Africa to be trained in 
cement-making at their expense and when finally 
trained I was to come to India as their first General 
Manager of the new cement factory they intended 
putting up across the river Sone. 

I refused this wonderful offer as I felt that I had 
pledged my word to the Company for whom IJ was 
then working. He told me I was a fool, that I was 
wasting my time and that I should not consider the 
people I was with, for if at any time they wished to 
get rid of me they would not hesitate to do so in spite 
of any agreement I might have with them. Years 
after I realized what a fool I had been and regret the 
refusal of that great offer to this day. 

The first Great War broke out and I offered my 
services the day War was declared but my Company 
would not release me and finally I had to resign my 
job to join the Army. 

When the War was over I returned to Calcutta but 
my old Employers absolutely refused to take me back, 
stating as their reason that it was an unalterable rule 
of the Company that they never re-engaged anyone 
who had resigned. I pointed out my reason for my 
resignation but they were adamant and said the 
reason made no difference to their decision. This 1s 
the Company I could have left in the lurch at my 
convenience and to my very decided advantage but 
whom I had not wanted to let down. 

I had another extraordinary offer to go to Africa 
but this time I was in the Army and though the Great 
War had ended the Authorities would not release 
me, so I lost another good opportunity. 
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One evening, in ’Pindi, I was playing billiards at 
the Club when a spectator sitting in the room re- 
marked every now and again on my excellent game. 
When I had finished playing he inyited me to a 
drink, introduced himself as the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of a certain District and said he had a brother 
in Africa. He went on to say that this brother was 
established in a trading business out there and had 
asked him to look for a man suitable to his require- 
~ nents but who had to conform to a certain specifi- 
cation. Among other things the man chosen had to 
be a good rider, a good shot, able to rough things and 
above all MUST be a really good billiard player. 
“And by Gad,” he said, “ You seem to fit the bill, 
and [ have been looking for a fellow like you for two 
years.” He suggested that I write to his brother 
whose address he gave me, said he would write too, 
and a correspondence started, which resulted in my 
being offered a partnership in his business out in 
Africa. I applied to be released and was refused and 
as he could not wait indefinitely [ lost the chance. 

Shortly after this in the course of my duties I met 
a very senior Police Official who appreciated my 
knowledge of the language and the Indian and also 
my remarkable memory for faces. He felt I would 
be most useful in the Imperial Police and did his best 
to get me released but by the time a decision was 
made by the Army I was just one year too old. An- 
other most excellent opportunity lost. 

I must again take you back to the bungalow in the 
sone valley and introduce the young lady I met there 
and who came into my life. | 

One day when passing as usual I met a party of 
people whom I had not seen for years. They were 
on a shikar trip and were very glad to see me again, 
particularly as the young lady and I had played to- 
gether as children. I invited them to stay with me 
as I had a large bungalow with plenty of room to 
spare and shikar trips could be arranged more con- 
veniently. We agreed to give two days over to 
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shooting mugger for which Abdul, my shikarie, ar- 
ranged boats and men with the result that we had a 
very successful time. 

Late one evening the young lady and I separated 
from the main party and walked along the river bank. 
The evening was glorious, the river reflected the beau- 
tiful sunset, the general surroundings were ideally 
peaceful and perfectly suited to two people finding 
themselves in love with each other. We sat on the 
bank of the stream and talked as lovers have talked 
since Time began. I explained that my life was a 
very lonely one but full of happiness and as I wanted 
it, for I was extremely keen on shikar of which I 
could get as much as I desired. I seldom got leave 
but that did not worry me and if she could put up 
with that type of life we would make something out 
of it all. She agreed and said it was just the type of 
place that would suit her down to the ground and that 
she was quite certain we would be very happy and 
agreed to marry me. They left after a few days with 
a promise from me that I would pay them a visit as 
soon as I could get leave. In the course of time I 
visited my fiancée’s home and spent a very hectic time 
in a round of engagements arranged for my benefit. 
One of the most interesting items was a motoring 
trip from their home in the collieries to Ranchi. 

We set off in great holiday mood and all went well 
when for some unknown reason we lost our way 
and went ten miles off the road, which is not very far 
ina car, but it is quite a distance when one 1s stranded 
that distance from one’s destination, on the return 
trip, at nine o'clock at night. It is all the more an- 
noying when it could quite easily have been avoided 
by filling up petrol at Ranchi, but which was not done 
simply because my fiancée’s father pig-headedly in- 
sisted that we had enough petrol. However, the night 
was lovely and we were in love so nothing mattered 
really and we tramped our way back to the old dak 
bungalow. The car, of course, had to be left at the 


side of the road in charge of some cowherds with 
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strict injunctions not to touch the car, for if they did 
they would go up in smoke. 

Next morning having secured a tin of petrol a 
friend drove us out and we brought back the car. 

I returned to my lonely life, after a very happy holi- 
day, and we corresponded quite regularly, she telling 
me of all the excellent parties and hectic times spent 
at Clubs and other places, I giving her news of shikar 
and other excursions. 

Gradually I noticed a tone of pity for me in mv 
loneliness but did not take much notice of it, until it 
became very marked and IJ knew, intuitively that she 
was changing her mind and wanted me to take the 
hint. I did and asked her straight if she was sorry 
she had agreed to marry me and be compelled to live 
a life far from Clubs and ali amusements that go with , 
such places. Her reply was exactly as I had expect- 
ed, so I released her from her promise, and that was 
that. Incidentally, this girl was an heiress ! 

Talking about love affairs I must tell you that I 
had my first one when I was only four years old and 
the ‘ young lady’ was seven. She is now my wife. 

We met for the first time when my mother and I 
were invited to visit my wife’s father’s ship over which 
I was conducted by this young lady of seven who 
mothered me, possibly because she was three years 
older than I. 

Time went on and we did not meet again until she 
was twenty-one and I eighteen. She had grown into 
a very charming young woman and an accomplished 
pianist, while I had developed, what everybody was 
kind enough to call a fine voice. The combination 
was excellent and we spent many happy evenings to- 
gether at her parent’s home. 

I fell in love and to my utter disgust found she 
was already engaged to some other lucky fellow. 

Years later I met her again when she was thirty- 
four and | thirty-one. We met at my mother’s home 
and in spite of there being quite a lot of other charm- 
ing girls visiting us from time to time I decided to 
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ask my wife to marry me. Fortunately she was free 
and we got engaged just a day or two prior to my 
rejoining my Regiment. My mother and fiancée came 
to the station to see me off on the train and on the 
return journey, driving home in the cool of the even- 
ing, my mother caught the chill which resulted in her 
death a few days later. 

The evening was cold and my fiancée had on a 
light frock which my mother noticed and gave her 
her fox furs in order to keep her warm and so caught 
a chill herself. Poor old darling, it was just like her 
to be self-sacrificing and unselfish. I was wired tor 
and went down for the funeral and as it was difficult 
to get any further leave in a reasonable time, Nell and 
T decided to get married very quietly and we went to 
the Punjab where I was stationed at the time. 

My wife is a wonderful pal to me and just the one 
to keep an obstreperous fellow like me in check and 
her secret is that she discovered that actually I am 
a great big child at heart, fortunately for me. 

We had of course married during the Great War 
and when ultimately released, we went to Calcutta 
where I secured the appointment which took us to 
Central India for eleven happy years. 

When we originally arrived on the Works the only 
house available for us was the one in which my assis- 
tant lived, but it was too small for us to share and 
be comfortable, so we had to do something to carry 
on until the new house, for which I had sanction, 
could be ready. 

I also had sanction to build a new installation of 
my own design; so without any further delay I started 
building the new house and this new scheme of mine. 
Why my predecessor had built his house in the heart 
of the bazaar was beyond me as it certainly was not 
the correct place. If one has to be the head ot a 
concern, out in the blue, it is necessary for many 
reasons that one should live right away from the 
works or factory and NOT among the labour and 
bazaar. For one thing the workmen should not have 
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the boss continually among them, for however much 
one may argue, the fact remains that these coolies 
like to have a certain amount of freedom which is not 
possible with the Manager living among them at all 
times. Further, Indian labour like to look up and 
NOT down at the authority in charge, therefore the 
new bungalow was built half a mile or more away 
from the nearest point of the bazaar and ona slightly 
rising ground. 

Having come to live in this new bungalow we 
undertook a great deal of pioneering work in our 
efforts to establish what ultimately became an oasis 
with a magnificent flower and vegetable garden, fruit 
orchard, tennis court and swimming pool complete. 
There were well laid out red gravel roads, regularly 
trimmed hedges, hothouses, bowers, blue-gum trees 
and the most choice selection of roses, canna and 
other flowering plants. 

The entire lay-out of the garden and compound 
was designed by my wife and she made a grand job 
of it. 

It was very necessary to have a good water supply 
and to have this assured a good well was required. It 
has to be remembered that the new bungalow was 
built in an absolutely barren area with not a single 
tree or shrub worth retaining and so there was no 
well. In fact we had taken over fields, compensated 
the owners, and decided to establish ourselves with 
a suitable residence for the Manager. I made enqui- 
ries of my Staff and others as to what they knew with 
regard to the finding of a suitable spot on which to 
sink a well, and of course, as usual, no one knew a 
thing. The fact of the matter was that they were 
waiting to see what J knew of such matters. 

Well, they were given a surprise for. I DID know a 
thing or two that made them think. It may be news 
to some readers, and it may be known to others, but 
the fact remains that when looking for a site for a 
new well in an area where water is said to be difficult 
to obtain, always look for the small plum bush which 
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is to be found in really ‘dry’ places growing and 
thriving wonderfully green. 

I had to have the well in a particular part of the 
compound for the reason that the water would have 
to flow down hill to irrigate the complete garden. 

I looked in the area desirable, and to my good for- 
tune found a small plum bush growing and thriving, 
perfectly green and doing jolly well where there was 
said to be no water. 

A wooden peg was prepared by the carpenter and 
I had the pleasure of striking it into the ground as 
the centre point of the well to be. Work was started 
and at thirty-five feet we struck water but not in 
sufficient quantity and I gave orders for work to 
continue for another few feet or until a ‘spring’ was 
found. My luck held and at forty-five feet we struck 
a spring and water gushed out in good quantity. In 
fact it was the only well for many miles round, that 
supplied the precious fluid in the hottest weather. 

Here is another ‘trick of the trade’ that may or 
may not be known to you and it is that in order to 
keep the water pure and sweet in a well it 1s necessary 
to keep a turtle inside it. I sent a man to procure 
one and it was put down 1n a basket and 1s still there 
for all I know because these creatures live, as you 
know, for hundreds of years. 

The usual ceremony of killing a chicken and placing 
some gay flowers and pieces of cocoanut in front of 
the well was carried out and everyone was happy and 
those who did not want to help me were greatly sur- 
prised that I had so much knowledge of such things. 

The masons built the usual brickwork round the 
mouth of the well and the carpenter fitted the wood- 
work across the whole area of the opening together 
with the two uprights and pulley, on one side, to 
allow of water being drawn by rope and bucket. 

Brickwork drains were built to conduct the water 
to the fair-sized reservoir at the end of the vegetable 
garden from which the ‘mali’ and his assistants 
carried water to other parts of the area requiring irri- 
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gation. Later on, when the flowering plants, bushes, 
hedges, young plants and shrubs were planted I ar- 
ranged a complete system of pressure fed water sup- 
ply with the usual hose and spray fittings, enabling 
two persons to Satisfactorily water the entire front 
garden and lawns. 

At the back of the bungalow we had a very select 
supply of choice poultry consisting of Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds, ducks, geese and turkeys. In add1- 
tion we had a buffalo which gave us eighteen pints of 
milk everyday from which we supplied the kitchen, 
the table and the servants with as much as they want- 
ed, using the surplus milk to make butter for the table 
and cooking butter for the kitchen. We gave away 
to the people in the railway colony, six miles from 
us, many hundreds of eggs from Leghorns and Reds. 

Eventually we created a bird and animal sanctuary 
in an area roughly five square miles in extent, includ- 
ing large pools of water, groves ot beautiful trees 
and everything that goes to make a good reserve. 
The result was that gorgeously plumed birds of many 
kinds from the golden oriole to the bul-bul made our 
garden their home, while antelope, grouse, the greater 
bustard (than which there is no finer bird for the 
table), and other lesser feathered game abounded in 
the sanctuary. 

In the early days we experienced great difficulty 
without a road from our place to the main thorough- 
fare roughly two and a half miles away. Eventually 
I constructed a rough type of road with our waste 
material and put an end to our former trouble during 
the Rains, of our car sinking down to the back-axle, 
when gangs of men had to come to our rescue and 
literally lift us out of the soft black-cotton soil of 
those parts. | 

There was a great deal of reorganizing to be done 
which kept me extremely busy at the works as in 
addition to the ordinary routine business I had the 
building of the new installation to carry out with a 
very non-co-operative staff and workmen. They soon 
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saw that I was determined to finish what I had start- 
ed and I eventually got my way, but I had an extra- 
ordinarily difficult and up-hill tussle of which I shall 
tell you more later. 

In the meanwhile in order to improve labour condi- 
tions I instituted primary education, iniproved hosp1- 
tal facilities, established control of the bazaar and 
started a system of pensions, all of which were 
very acceptable to the workmen and their families 
who lived on the works or in the nearby villages. 
Gradually their confidence in us grew until they had 
complete faith in my wife and me to the extent of 
bringing us their family troubles and difficulties, their 
matrimonial matters and anything in which we could 
help. The results were very satisfactory as they never 
forgot that we were there to help them and they to 
help us with our work of improving the place and 
establishing better conditions. 

Among other things, we kept a good supply ‘of 
private medicines and cures in the bungalow avail- 
able to those who required them at any time. One 
such medicine was a so-called guaranteed cure for 
snake-bite which we had never used on any ‘case’ 
but of which all on the works knew. One day a man 
came to us more or less frantic with distress, holding 
his son in his arms, stating that the boy had been 
bitten by a snake on his wrist. I examined the boy 
and asked my wife to bring the ‘cure’. While she 
was away I laid the child on our dining table, and 
again looked at the wrist on which I found two paral- 
lel scratches, not at all like the punctures left as the 
result of snake-bite, and told my wife so when she 
arrived. However, my wife opened the unused bottle 
and poured some into a large spoon, in accordance 
with the instructions, and leaned forward to admi- 
nister the dose, but before the child could even open 
his lips he was dead. 

We sympathized with the father and told him to 
carry out the usual funeral rites as the child was be- 
yond human aid, possibly because he had come too 
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late. The heart-broken father carried off his child 
and in the usual way burnt the corpse. I informed 
the State chowkidar in my _ section and left 
it to the father to report to the chowkidar 
of his section, which he apparently forgot to 
do. Time went on and I[ thought no more 
of the matter, but evidently some enemy was 
silently and underhandedly working against me with 
the State Authorities, for suddenly one day I was 
visited by the Inspector General of State Police. I 
could not understand why such a personage should 
call on me anid I wondered. I was not left in doubt 
for very long for we had barely sat down to talk when 
the I.G. of Police informed me that he was very sorry 
but that he would have to arrest me on a charge of 
‘technical murder’. I told him frankly that I did 
NOT know what he was talking about and would 
he please explain. He then asked me if a 
boy had died on my dining table from what 
was said to have been snake-bite. and if so, 
had I reported the matter to the State chow- 
kidar in the section in which the tather of the 
boy resided. I told him that I had not, and had leit 
it to the father to do; but that I had reported the 
matter to my chowkidar, the one-eyed blighter who 
J suspected of being at the bottom of the present 
‘trouble’ with me. The I.G. said it was a great pity 
that I had not sent word to the chowkidar in the other 
section, which absence of procedure had now resulted 
in his call on me, but that under the circumstances and 
the explanation now given by me the matter was to 
be considered closed. I thanked him and at the first 
opportunity told the one-eyed ‘keeper of the Law’ 
what I thought of his mean, sneaky trick in trying 
to get me into trouble, when he knew jolly well that 
I was quite innocent, and that I was taking immediate 
steps to have him removed from my ‘illaka’ (area), 
which I eventually succeeded in doing with the help 
of the I.G. of Police. For those who perhaps do not 
know what is meant by ‘technical murder’, I must 
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explain what I was told, and that 1s, that because the 
child died in my ‘ section’ and because the chowkidar 
of the other section was not informed, and because 
I allowed the father to cremate the corpse without 
there being an investigation and a post-mortem, I had 
committed a ‘technical murder’. 

My experience is that Indian labour is wonderfully 
malleable material and can be moulded into any shape 
or form of mind, if you know the right way to do it. 
These people are just as sensitive as anybody else and 
they look for and appreciate fair play, so that if you 
can judge each case fairly and show them the justice 
of your action, you can, in the majority of cases, 
keep your labour happy. The GREATEST and 
STRONGEST link between the managing authority 
and the labour is a fluent knowledge of their language 
and this ability 1s greatly appreciated. 

My wife and I both speak the language, she less 
fluently than I do, but nevertheless quite well. 

Even though an atmosphere ot confidence and good 
feeling may exist, a firm hand must be maintained 
right through, indicating that while being quite pre- 
pared to do all one can for them, the labour must 
remember that no nonsense will be tolerated. 

If there is reason to suspect the existence of any 
disturbing factor 1t must be removed from the root. 

When we first arrived there were disturbing factors 
and I can assure you they were removed. 

Certain people did NOT want a man of my type as 
manager, and they did all they could to try and get 
me out. | 

Their first line of attack was through my wife who 
was told that if I did not change my methods, she 
would find herself carried away and imprisoned by 
the Maharani! The man was told that I would be 
informed on my return from the works, and that I 
would deal with him. He was sent for by me and 
asked what he meant by trying to frighten my wife 
and by threatening her. He was very surprised that 
action was being taken against him so soon after his 
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attack and before he knew what else was coming he 
had been ordered off the Works, with the caution. 
never to return, and the assurance that if he did, it 
would be at his own risk and responsibility. 

I never saw him again. 

The next channel of attack was through my old 
and faithful personal servants who had been with us 
for many years. These two men, our cook and the 
butler, Hamid, reported to me one night after dinner 
that they had been brutally attacked in the bazaar and 
showed me their backs which I found to be badly 
swollen and hurt. Orders were issued by me at once 
that the headman was to produce the culprits imme- 
diately at my bungalow. They arrived, and were 
lined up on the verandah. Each man in turn was ask- 
ed if he had molested the servants (who stood at one 
side), and if so, why ? They tried all tvpes of excuses 
but were proved wrong by cross-examination. In this 
case I smacked them on the face and ordered them 
off the Works by midday of the next day, and added 
that they were never to return. 

They carried out my orders and I have never seen 
them since. These drastic, but necessary, orders were 
issued as I was convinced that these men formed a 
part of the gang who wanted me out. 

After expelling these people we had no more trouble 
for quite a long time which clearly proved that I was 
right in my findings and justified in my actions. 

Time went on and while the construction of the 
new installation was in progress the next bit of trouble 
arose, but this time the source lay in quite a different 
direction and had to be handled with great care and 
tact and with definite force of character, for the insti- 
gators were among my superior Staff, who did NOT 
want this new installation to work or be a success, 
for certain reasons of their own. 

Now in order to tell you of this particular trouble 
J will have to give you details in connection with this 
new installation. 

Certain material necessary for the new scheme had 
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to be brought from quite a distance away and in 
order to transport it rapidly and in sufficient quanti- 
ties, prior to the break of the monsoon, I laid a narrow 
gauge line for a distance of about two miles. The 
haulage was done by a kerosene-cum-petrol two- 
cylindered locomotive I found on the works, attached 
to which were six tipping wagons per trip. This 
‘train’ ran every day loaded with material at the 
further ‘terminus’, and we called it, ‘The Bujripore 
Express ’. | 

Everything went well with my own mistry driving 
the loco. This man had come with me from Calcutta 
and was a really good fellow, very hard-working and 
keen to do anything for me. 

Suddenly one morning [ found no ‘ trains’ running 
and when I asked the reason why, was told that the 
driver had decamped, as he was not happy. This was 
a deliberate lie and I told the staff that someone was 
at the bottom of the cause for the driver leaving me 
and that they had better be careful not to go too far 
with me. They shook their heads and I did NOT 
like the look of things, for I was certain that someone 
had forcibly removed my driver who had been with 
me for years. 

When I asked what they proposed doing about 
getting me another driver, nobody knew of a suitable 
man and they did NOT think one would be availabie. 
They hoped I would be stuck and so abandon the 
whole scheme, but they reckoned without their host. 
1 told them that if no driver was forthcoming I would 
drive the train myself. That made them sit up and 
I went into the job. It was in the month of May and 
the weather was extremely hot, in addition to which 
the cab of the engine had no top to it, so I had a really 
good sweaty job, but I stuck to it, determined that 
my requirements would be completed prior to the 
break of the monsoon. I could hear the staff laugh 
as I went by with my load close to the office building 
along which part of the line was laid. 

After I had been at this job for about ten days, I 
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was approached by a man called Lalla who asked me 
if I would show him how to handle the gears and 
other levers, as he felt very bad to think that I, the 
boss, was doing such menial work. he 

I assured him it was O.K. with me, but that if he 
cared to give me a hand with the engine I would 
appreciate it very much. Intwo days Lalla, the good 
fellow, was driving the loads in and the empties ont 
as regularly as clockwork. 

Then came the final dastardly attack on my efforts. 

Someone had loosened up the bolts of the big-ends 
of the connecting-rods and drained out all the oil from 
the crank-case of the engine, with the result that as 
soon as Lalla started the engine for his first trip in 
the morning there was a clatter and a smash-up. He 
had the presence of mind to shut off the engine at 
once and reported the matter to me. Naturally I was 
furious for | did not know the extent of the damage, 
and, if required, what new parts would be available. 

Lalla and J went to the scene of destruction and 
I gave my orders. They were that all pieces of the 
crank-case were to be collected and the engine be 
pushed into its shed, where I wanted the blacksmith, 
all tools tor the work to be done on the engine to be 
brought there also, and the storekeeper to produce 
every spare part he could find. The blacksmith and 
Lalla were to work with me, with very little time off, 
as I was determined to get the loco back into working 
order as soon as was possible. We stripped every- 
thing and it WAS a mess. The connecting-rod ot 
one cylinder was badly out of shape and the other 
was bent. The big-end bearings required changing 
and the crank-case was of course badly smashed. 
Fortunately bearings were in stock, also some other 
material that was required. The blacksmith, who 
was an excellent man at his job, helped me consider- 
ably and accurately, in straightening the two connect- | 
ing-rods and in rivetting and patching the pieces of 
the broken crank-case when these were fitted into the 
‘cradle’ I made for holding them together. The 
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straightening of the connecting-rods was a tricky job, 
but the blacksmith had a very accurate eye and a 
skilled hand. Lalla and I did the fitting of the bear- 
ings and other parts with the result that the engine 
was running again in afew days. During the nights 
a Gurkha watchman was on duty at the engine shed 
with orders to allow no one except ourselves into the 
place. 

T cannot tell you how surprised the Staff were when 
they saw the engine come out of that shed and acclaim 
our success with her exhaust open. 

Finally the installation was completed and we all 
settled down to a quiet steady period of work with no 
further attempts at sabotage. 

Talking about the simplicity and curiosity of vil- 
lage Indians I must tell you of the radio and grand 
piano episodes during our stay 1n Central India while 
manager of the Works. 

When our newly built bungalow was ready and we 
had settled in, my wife decided to get a grand-piano 
which duly arrived in a railway wagon on the track 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. A gang of 
our coolies carried the packing case containing the 
piano on to our verandah, the carpenter opened it up 
and the instrument was pulled out ready to take into 
the drawing room. My wife tried it out just to see 
if the piano required tuning after the long train jour- 
ney. She sat down and ran her fingers over the keys 
producing a melody quite pleasant to us but quite un- 
intelligible to the coolies standing around. I wish 
you could have seen their faces when they heard the 
music ! They stared, looked at each other and just 
wondered. 

My wife who is very kindly disposed to the Indian, 
and who at all times takes a very tolerant view of 
their simplicity and ignorance of certain matters, took 
extreme trouble in showing them what happens when 
one presses a note. She explained the mechanism as 
best she could, with my assistance when necessary, 
and the men were fascinated and spell-bound with 
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amazement, especially when some of them were asked 
to try it out themselves. Very cautiously they ap- 
proached and one of them gently pressing a note, 
they gaped with joy when they heard the note give 
out a sweet sound to his touch. 

I suppose they must have talked for days about 
the wonderful big box that gave out music when 
certain parts they touched jumped about inside. 

The next thing to cause great wonder and astonish. 
ment was the seven valve McMichael ‘super-het’ radio 
that my wife and I built ourselves. Later on in this 
chapter I shall tell you of the home-made Leclancné 
cells we made for this receiver. Lalla was particu- 
larly interested and I must say he was really an intel 
ligent fellow and a wonderful chap at all trades. 

Incidentally when I took over the works Lalla was 
pushing tubs for a living. In him | recognized an 
intelligence much above that of the nor mal labourer 
and soon had him taken off this work and put to 
something in which he could use his brains and earn 
more money. He turned out to be my general facto- 
tum and held quite a comfortable appointment before 
I left. 

Having completed the ‘set’ I instructed Lalla to 
put up an aerial. He had never heard of one and © 
hadn’t the foggiest idea of what was wanted. He 
carried out my orders and in due course the aerial 
was ready for use, and a grand job it was when he had 
finished with it. When all was ready he asked me 
quite seriously if what I had told him was true regard- 
ing what the receiver could do about obtaining music 
and speech out of the air from very distant places. 
He said it was impossible for two reasons—(a) the 
wire was not thick enough, and (b) there was no 
wire connection between the machine and the places 
from where I intended getting speech or music, as 1s 
the case with the telegraph or telephone system. 

Having a very thorough knowledge of both Hindi 
and Urdu and realizing that Lalla wanted to learn, [ 
gave him as simple an explanation of the facts and 
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principles of wireless as I possibly could. He seemed 
to understand, yet was not to be satished that what I 
had told him was really true. The fact of the matter 
was that Lalla had never seen or heard of such pheno- 
mena and it was ‘black magic’ as far as he was 
concerned. Anyhow I tuned in an Indian programme. 
He listened, wagged his head, scratched his chin and 
said it was:simply marvellous. I asked him to wait 
and hear the Announcer give the name of the Station 
from which the music and speech were coming. When 
he heard the voice say : ‘ This is Bombay calling—’ 
(in the vernacular, of course), Lalla seemed satisfied 
and went away thanking me very much. I congratu- 
lated him on the splendid aerial he had erected for 
me and told him the set would not have been such a 
success without his help. He salaamed and went off. 
J am certain he must have told his family all about 
the magic box containing glass lamps, bits of wire, 
and a paper cone which spoke and sang with the 
voice of people in far distant places ; and I daresay 
he posed as an expert in such matters, pitying their 
ignorance. 

For quite a long time the radio was a mystery to 
the men and women who came to work in the garden 
or on other jobs. 

Finally I arranged Friday evenings for the Muslims 
to come and hear broadcasts from the Koran which 
was greatly appreciated. 

The next thing that Lalla, the local tailor, the car- 
penter and others working on our verandah helped us 
with, was the making of two ‘banks’ of Leclanché 
batteries, (each bank being of one hundred and fifty 
volts), and which we required for our radio, there 
being no electricity available. 

I give details of how these were made just.in case 
any reader would like to emulate our effort. 

The first thing to do is to get a carpenter to make 
two white pine boxes, the sizes of which will vary 
with the size it is decided to make each cell. The 
larger the better as the amperage will be greater. 
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Ours were eighteen inches by eighteen inches by 
three inches. 

Having got the boxes ready, obtain a sufficient 
quantity of white paraffin wax, melt this and fill up 
the boxes, pouring slowly until they are full to the 
brim. Allow them to cool until the wax is absolutely 
dry which should take about twenty-four hours to 
be quite certain of no mistake. When the wax is 
thoroughly dried the carpenter should plane each box 
so as to have a good level surface. Then very care- 
fully mark off the centres for each cell having decided 
the size of each. Ours were two inches in diameter. 
My wife who 1s an extremely careful worker did this 
job for me using a steel rule and fine steel knitting 
needle. It must be remembered that lines, (circles) 
showing the walls of each cell must be drawn, as it 
is imperative that there be a wall of wax between and 
at the base of each cell, in order to hold the electrolyte 
without leakage. 

Having decided the sizes and the wax marked off, 
make or procure a drill of the exact diameter required. 
Mark off the drill for correctness of depth of cut as 
there must be a thickness of wax at the base of each 
cell of about a quarter of an inch, not less. Lalla made 
my drill very accurately and as we had a pillar type 
drilling machine on the works I did the drilling my- 
self with great success. It is quite easy actually and 
only requires a little care to be exercised. 

As each cell is drilled collect the wax which will 
be available, re-melt it and store for further use. 

While this work has been in hand, the tailor ought 
to have been making the cloth bags into which the 
manganese-bioxide is to be filled. My wife worked 
out the size of bag, cut the cloth and the tailor sewed 
them. , 

It is necessary to have a wooden ‘rammer’ with 
which to stuff the bags tight, filled with the managese- 
bioxide. This ramming should be done a little at a 
time. ‘We had a set of men working on these who 
were instructed what to do and everything worked 
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out very satisfactorily, with a little supervision. The 
next operation is to make way for the carbon rod and 
this is done with a strong wooden pricker. Care must 
be exercised in this operation and the best way to 
do it 1s to hold the filled bag in one hand and push the 
wooden pricker down into the bag with the other 
hand gently but firmly. When the hole is made push 
the carbon rod into the hole, empty the bag sufficiently 
to allow of the mouth of the bag to settle down all 
round the carbon rod, then tie the ends of the cloth 
against and around the carbon rod allowing about a 
quarter to half an inch of the carbon to protrude out- 
side the top of the bag. In our case it was roughly 
half an inch as the rods were of the largest size then 
available. 

Strips of cardboard long enough to fit down each 
side and along the base of each bag and not wider 
than about a quarter of an inch are required. Each 
bag should have two such strips at right angles to 
each other tied with string round each bag. 

The leaden heads which fit on each carbon rod are 
avery essential component and may either be ‘cast’ 
by means of a suitable die or procured from suppliers 
of such material. Actually we made our own and 
they worked perfectly. Care must be taken to see 
that these lead terminals fit very snugly and securely 
on to the head of each carbon rod, and when attached 
to the zinc pieces or strips they should be very care- 
fully soldered. The soldering iron must not be too 
hot and all parts must be scrupulously clean so that 
the soldering is easy and rapid, for as you know lead 
melts easily. The zinc plates or strips must be of a 
size large enough to protrude slightly, say half an 
inch, above the top of each wax cell and must not be 
less than half an inch wide. Ours were about three 
quarters of an inch wide, but, as I told you, we made 
everything as large as possible. 

Now prepare the electrolyte which is composed of 
sal-ammoniac and water (about three ounces of sal- 


ammoniac to each pint of water) dissolve well and 
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while this is being mixed, put a completed bag into 
each wax cell, together with one zinc plate to which 
a lead terminal has been soldered. Connect up VERY 
CAREFULLY, pushing the lead terminal attached to 
the zinc plate of one cell on to the top of a carbon 
rod in the next cell and so on. If this has been done 
carefully and correctly you should now have the posi- 
tive or plus terminal, (which is the carbon rod), 
sticking out of the first wax cell, and the negative or 
niinus terminal, (which is the last lead terminal) at- 
tached to the last zinc plate of the last wax cell. Now 
the sal-ammoniac having dissolved, stir well, and very 
carefully fill each cell to as near the top as possible. 
The electrolyte must on no account overflow from 
one cell to the other, otherwise you will get a short- 
circuit and lose the value of that number of cells as 
are ‘cut out’. Having filled each cell, pour a little 
sewing-machine oil, or any other light oil, on the 
surface of the electrolyte in each cell to prevent evapo- 
ration. As the level of the electrolyte drops fill up 
again to the original level. 

Each cell should register at least 1.45 volts. 

This type of cell is actually meant for intermittent 
work such as ringing of bells or a telephone as they 
revive when not in use, but they worked perfectly on 
our seven-valve McMichael receiver when made in 
the large size adopted by us. 

Use each bank of one hundred and fifty volts alter- 
nately each evening. Our batteries were ready just 
in time to allow of our listening in to the Schneider 
Cup air race held in Britain. We knew the date and 
worked hard in order to be ready for it, and only suc- 
ceeded by sheer team work in which the carpenter, 
the tailor, Lalla and all other helpers co-operated 
whole-heartedly. 

My wife did more than her share for she not only 
made things but she supervised us all. 

It was hobbies such as these, that not only kept us 
busy but gave us an interest in such subjects, espe- 
cially during the monsoon when we were not too 
anxious to get out on to our indifferent road. 


CHAPTER V 
SHIKAR 


This chapter contains experiences, information and 
other interesting facts about wild animal life as en- 
countered by me. 

As already stated, in the earlier part of this book, 
the jungle, and all it contains, held a very great inte- 
rest for me from a very early age. 

Very fortunately for me my father owned a most 
delightful estate out in the Country and gave me an 
armoury including rifles and guns of light and heavy 
calibre of which | made the best possible use. Jn 
addition I was the proud possessor of a wonderful 
copper canoe for use on the river during my ‘ mugger ’ 
and other hunting excursions. 

I shall never forget how very proud we all were 
when I shot my first mugger at the age of nine. This 
one measured ten feet, from the skin of which my 
mother ordered an attaché case to be made for her 
use. 

My shikarie, old Mukkah the one-eyed (not the 
young one who fetched out mullet from the stream), 
showed me just how a mugger should be skinned if 
the hide is to be used for the making of suitcases, 
attaché cases and other similar articles. 

Poor old Mukkah lost his eye as the result of an 
unwarranted, vicious blow with a heavy stick wielded 
by one of our managers during a state of inebriation. 
During a Hindu festival Mukkah sent the manager a 
lovely piece of wild boar with a great quantity of fat 
attached ; for some unknown reason this annoyed the 
manager who sent for my shikarie and, in a drunken 
state, attacked the poor fellow with a stick hitting 
him anywhere and anyhow with the result that Muk- 
kah lost an eye. Father had great difficulty in per- 
suading the victim to keep the matter out of Court and 
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to accept money as compensation. It was extremely 
fortunate that this affair did not cause a serious attack 
on the manager who was quite alone when he so 
ruthlessly attacked Mukkah. 

I must say the old shikarie had a sense of humour 
and very often made me laugh by saying that he had 
no need to close his left eye when taking a shot at 
anything. Incidentally the old man was a good shot. 
I am afraid I lost my temper with him one day and 
threatened to shoot him. He and I had been out on 
shikar and had walked many miles when I suggested 
we sit down and rest, not far from our bungalow, but 
I was tired and required a rest for a few minutes. 
Mukkah insisted we go on as the distance was not 
great and I should make an effort. 1 refused and he 
walked off. When he had gone roughly fifty yards I 
called out and ordered him to come back or else I 
would shoot him, actually levelling up my rifle at him, 
which so frightened him that he returned imme- 
diately. When we got home he reported me to mother 
giving her full details, saying that I actually put the 
rifle to my shoulder and | ‘We all know what a crack 
shot Douglas Baba is, so I dare not risk him having 
a shot at me.’ 

Having told you a bit about Mukkah the one-eyed, 

I will now tell you his instructions in regard to the 
skinning of a croc or mugger. 
_ The whole idea underlying this method of skinning 
is to obtain a complete piece of all the soft parts of 
the mugger’s skin, viz. that of the belly and the under 
portions of the fore and hind legs, tail and all other 
soft parts. It is these portions which are cured and 
tanned for use in making attaché cases, suitcases and 
handbags. The hard skin on the back of the mugger 
is useful only for the base of large trunks. | 

Shoot the mugger, secure it, and lay it on its back. 

With a sharp hunting knife start from a point in 
the soft part, under the jaw, along the edge, working 
the blade carefully along the bone, then round the 
corner of this jaw down to the point where the tender 
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skin joins the hard horny neck. Continue the cut 
along the side of the foreleg and still at the edge of 
the hard skin cut under and on the inner side of the 
‘paw’. Continue down the outer side of the same 
foreleg and up to where the hard horny part of the 
tummy begins. Work along the side of the tummy, 
still at the edge of the hard skin, until you come to 
the point where the hind leg starts from the body. 
Now up the hind leg and cut under and on the inner 
side of the ‘paw’ then down the outer side of the 
same hind leg, and down the edge of the tail to within 
nine inches of the end of the tail. Cut across the tail 
and repeat the above directions in the reverse manner, 
and if you have carried out these instructions cor- 
rectly you will have obtained all the available soft 
parts of skin intact and in one piece, and will have 
arrived at the spot from where you started, leaving 
only the carcase and the hard horny back skin attach- 
ed to it for the birds to clean up. 

Always start skinning as soon after securing the 
croc as is possible, otherwise the body will become 
cold and difficulty will be experienced in removing the 
skin from the flesh. The knife must be really SHARP 
and must be used most carefully in order to avoid 
cutting the skin which is surprisingly easy to do in 
spite of the apparent toughness of the skin. The 
danger is that the knife might enter between the 
‘joints’ of the ‘squares’ as these joints are much 
thinner than the squares. When all flesh has been 
removed and the skin is clean stretch it out on a flat 
surface and rub pounded salt into the fleshy side 
evenly and carefully. Roll up the skin, folding the 
forelegs and hind legs into their respective places in- 
wards towards the belly, sew into gunny and despatch 
to the nearest and best tannery by the first available 
train. 

If it is intended to stuff the croc all you have to do 
is to slit up along the centre line of the stomach and 
skin in the normal way. This will ensure that the 
stitching up of the skin, after stuffing, will not show 
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when the specimen is hung on a wall or lying in a 
show-case. 

The river further down from our place abounded 
with croc and ‘ gharial’ or alligator. 

I remember the first time, at the age of ten, when 
I fired my first shot out of a .500 express rifle at an 
enormous alligator. I took very careful aim, pulled 
the trigger, the rifle went off and I was thrown vio- 
lently backward. Nothing mattered for I had been 
rewarded with getting the alligator which was now 
lying in a slightly different position but with wide 
open jaws. It looked really funny as it lay there abso- 
lutely unable to close its mouth. My shikarie and 
other men went across the intervening stretch of 
water, turned the alligator turtle (not a magician’s 
trick, but just a figure of speech !!) and waved to 
ine in token of my success. 

There was great excitement when it was finally 
produced for my mother’s inspection and for the 
admiring sisters and servants to gaze upon the fruits 
of Douglas Baba’s prowess with a rifle. 

This was only the beginning of a feud with these 
creatures of the slimy depths, for I continued from 
then on for many years to shoot mugger and gharial 
whenever I got the chance. In addition to the very 
many shot by me at various stages of my life, a few 
details of the large bag collected by me on a long 
river trip must be related. 

At the age of about twenty I had to undergo an 
operation which left me with instructions from the 
Doctor that I was not to undertake any type of stre- 
nuous work and that I must take things as easy as 
possible. For a young man of my nature this was 
practically impossible as I had led a very active life 
and could not sit idle. 

I decided to go on a ‘mugger’ and ‘gharial’ shooting 
trip. It didn’t take long to arrange for a large flat- 
bottomed country boat, four shikaries, including my 
deaf and dumb friend, a suitable rifle and shot gun. 
ammunition, a really good pair of binoculars and all 
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other paraphernalia that goes with a ‘ shoot’. 

We were in Agra at this time and I decided to set 
off from the base of the famous Taj Mahal at the 
crack of dawn one morning. In my opinion the best 
time to see the Taj is at day-break when this glorious 
edifice, built in white marble, changes in colour from 
deep rose to lovely pink, with the increasing light, as 
the sun in all its magnificence rises to acclaim another 
day. 

! made an early start as [ wanted to be as far out 

of Agra as possible by about ten o clock, for that is 
roughly the time at which crocs and gharials decide 
to crawl up on to their favourite sandbank. 
‘As we floated downstream I sat in the bow of the 
' boat with glasses and rifle near at hand, and each time 
- a bank or shoal was spotted I’d signal the boatmen 
to ease off the speed of the boat in order to take full 
advantage of any shots that might offer. In this way 
] travelled sometimes miles a day, rising early, shoot- 
ing inland for partridge and quail for the table, occa- 
sionally shooting over a ‘jheel’ bagging ‘duck and 
snipe, or bringing down an antelope for the men and 
myself, 

We decided to move off each morning after break- 
fast so as to make the best use of our time and of 
every portion of the river. Shoot all day except for 
the time spent in having lunch when thoroughly 
hungry (not a great effort in the lovely open air mov- 
ing down the river). On again after a short rest, with 
the final stop for the day at about 4.30 in the evening. 
This gave the men an opportunity to visit the local 
village and to do a bit of shopping for eggs and vege- 
tables, cooking and eating our dinner (supper) before 
the sun set in order to avoid the swarms of insects 
that are always attracted by the light of a lantern. 
‘Then to bed under the mosquito curtain, listening to 
the croaking of the frogs, the chirping of the crickets 
and the hundred and one other noises of the river, in- 
cluding the occasional call of the bull-croc and all 
other sounds from the adjoining land. One has to 
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feel and enjoy the stillness of the night disturbed 
only by the bark of the village ‘ pariah’ dog and the 
tom-toming of the drums the latter being the accom- 
paniment to which the young men and maidens sing 
their songs of war, love and adventure, most enjoy- 
able to themselves but quite enrecognizable to the 
stranger in their terrain lying 1n his boat on the banks 
of the river as the placid waters glide silently by. 
The beauty of all this is greatly enhanced on a lovely 
moonlight night when the sky assumes a dull tur- 
juoise blue and the stars twinkle out their messages 
of distance and existence to us. 

Before starting off each morning from the hospi- 
table shores of the village it was usual to make enqui- 
ries about the possibilities of shikar in that area. 

On one such occasion ] met the headman of the 
local village who heard of our arrival and paid a 
courtesy call on me early in the morning. He came 
aboard, and I don’t know how it happened, but I heard 
the sound of a shot and on looking round discovered 
he held one of my shot-guns in his hand. Fortunately 
he had the barrels pointing skyward when he pressed 
the trigger. After having gone into the matter of 
the ‘accident’ the headman and I chatted of the 
possibilities of shooting mugger. To my great piea- 
sure he informed me that I had arrived at an absoiute 
paradise for such game and said I was the first white 
man he had seen for years. This meant that shois 
had not been heard in those parts for a considerable 
time and the mugger, which are usually very gun-shy, 
would not understand the meaning of an intrusion on 
their peaceful existence. He said that if I followed 
him and did exactly as he, I would succeed in getting 
to within a very short distance of the number oi 
mugger that usually lay on the low-lying shore of 
the river. I agreed and by walking forward, sitting 
down, rising and again walking forward in unison 
with his movements we sticceeded 1n what he had 
predicted and found ourselves within roughly fifty 
yards of approximately twelve very large mugger 
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lying about in various positions. Lying down flat I 
had an unobstructed view of them. I selected one 
that I considered the largest and in the best position, 
took aim and gave it the usual neck shot. In the 
twinkling of an eye all the others went into the water 
at a very great speed. The one I had hit remained 
and received another shot in the neck just to make 
certain. Unless one has actually seen mugger move 
off at the sight of man or at the sound of a shot one 
cannot believe that so ungainly a creature can put up 
such speed. My friend the headman asked me to 
remain where I was and to lie quiet as the cross would 
‘be out again ina short time. Actually I did not be- 
lieve him, but considering how close we had been able 
to get to them (most unusual in itself) I waited and 
to my great surprise and pleasure, out they came 
again, slowly but steadily until about six or more of 
these enormous creatures were again settled on the 
bank. Picking out one J bagged him. Off they 
dashed again and back they came again until I had 
secured six absolutely grand specimens. It sounds 
incredible, but it 1s true. My men were fully employ- 
ed in skinning the whole of the day, but what a bag ! ! 

Next morning we set off after breakfast taking the 
headman with us. 

You will hear more about him in the next story. 

We had been floating down the river for roughly 
an hour when I spotted a mugger lying up on our 
left. Adjusting my glasses carefully I decided it was 
a big one and well worth going after. The boatmen 
were instructed to put in on the left bank, at a point 
about.a quarter of a mile from where the mugger lay. 
Leaving the boat I worked my way inland for about 
one hundred vards or so and by keeping a direction 
calculated to come behind the mugger, I arrived at a 
tree which, I had noticed, marked the spot directly 
_ above where the mugger lay. Creeping up very cau- 
tiously towards the edge of the high bank I peered 
over and saw the reptile lying roughly thirty feet be- 
low me fast asleep, for it had its eyes closed. Taking 
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aim I placed a shot into her neck just behind the jaw 
at a point where the upper and lower jaws hinge, 
known as the ‘neck shot’. She opened her mouth, 
trembled. slightly and lay perfectly still, Knowing 
the extraordinary vitality possessed by these crea- 
tures I gave it another shot almost in the same spot 
literally blowing a great hole into her neck. I stood 
up and signalled the men to bring up the boat in 
order that we might start skinning operations as 
early as possible. Then [ looked at the mugger again 
and to my utter and complete amazement I saw it 
slowly move off and flop into the water flowing a foot 
or two below the bank on which it had been lying. 

When I left the boat, to stalk the mugger, the deaf 
and dumb shikarie and another man had accompanied 
me, and we stood on the upper bank when the mugger 
slid into the river. We rushed down the side and 
stood on the spot where the mugger had been, look- 
ing helplessly at the water, amazed to think that a 
mugger with a great hole blown out of its neck could 
get away as this one had succeeded in doing. 

Suddenly I remembered that when mortally wound- 
ed these creatures naturally make for the water but 
cling to the bank if possible. Taking a thousand to 
one chance I gesticulated to the deaf and dumb shi- 
karie to put his arm down the side of the bank, into 
the water, just in case the mugger was hanging on. 
He agreed, rolled up his sleeves, and very cautiously 
approached the job. I watched him intently and to 
my great joy he withdrew his arm and giving a joyous 
yell indicated, as best he could, by pointing to the 
water that the mugger was there. I asked him to put 
his arm in again and tell us which side the tail was. 
Feeling very carefully along the back of the croc he 
told us it lay to our right. The boatmen having ar- 
rived I gave my instructions. 

They were, that two men were to skew the tail 
round and out of the water so that we could get a 
good firm hold. As soon as this happened we were 
to pull for all we were worth. Very fortunately the 
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scheme worked and we secured a firm grip of the tail 
and the two hind legs. Immediately this amount of 
the croc was visible I quickly tied a turban, from off 
the head of one of my men, round the belly of the 
croc in front of the two hind legs. This gave us a 
much better hold and we heaved and heaved and 
heaved till the mugger had its nose just touching the 
edge of the water, when suddenly by the usual reflex 
action of the muscles, not uncommon with a ‘dead’ 
mugger, it moved towards the river and we found our- 
selves gradually but steadily being pulled forward. 
To have done nothing but just hang on would have 
been disastrous, so [ let go my hold and grabbed my 
rifle nearby on the sand, the intention being to put a 
shot into the skull of the croc and so give it its congé. 
Imagine how fed up [ was when [ found that the 
mechanism of the rifle was jammed. I must have 
landed badly when [ jumped the last few feet down 
the bank. I had to struggle with the rifle and lost 
valuable time, but fortunately the croc had hesitated 
too and there was just time to put a shot into its brain- 
box. 

No time was lost in turning it turtle and having 
dragged it a little way up the bank my men started 
arrangements for skinning. I stood around watching 
and when the carcass was all that was left of what had 
once been a mugger, holding my handkerchief to my 
nose, I ripped open the stomach to see what it might 
contain. I have found all sorts of things in the tum- 
mies of crocs, things varying from pebbles to brace- 
lets and ear-rings, but what came out of the stomach 
of this particular mugger made me absolutely ill— 
it was a complete child of about four years old in 
perfect condition, not yet decomposed, indicating that 
it must have been swallowed very shortly before T 
shot the croc. The stench was something dreadful, 
but I took the child and reverently put it back into 
the river, much to the delight and gratitude of the 
Indian shikaries and headman who hitch-hiked with 
us to the next village. This particular croc measured 
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hfteen feet. 

In this way we progressed down the river for nearly 
six weeks during which period I shot a very large 
number of mugger and gharial and since I was paid 
quite well for the skins on the ‘ square foot basis’ the 
income derived paid for all expenses incurred on the 
trip and left me a handsome profit. 

While on the subject of the child in the tummy of 
the croc perhaps I| should tell you of the big frog 
in the tummy of a large ° dhaman’ or rat snake shot 
by me one afternoon in the compound of our bungalow 
in Central India. 

I was in my office when great excitement and calls 
of ‘Uncle’ were heard from our nephew and niece 
who were spending their usual holiday with us. They 
loved coming up from Calcutta to stay with Uncle 
and Auntie who always gave them heaps of fun and 
excitement and took them out on shikar trips. 

Realizing there was something doing I grabbed my 
shot-gun, which was always handy, and joined the 
children. They pointed to a heap of bricks and said 
that a large snake, which had just swallowed a frog, 
had crawled into the heap. A servant was ordered to 
move the rubble about with a stick and when the head 
and some portion of the body could be seen I recog- 
nized it as being a ‘dhaman ’. I blew its head off and 
the rest of the body was dragged out by hand. The 
children greatly excited stood around and chattered 
while I examined the snake, or what was left of it, and 
discovered a large ‘lump’ well down the stomach. 
Holding the snake up by the tail I closed my hand 
round its body, then passing my hand down from the 
back of the lump towards where the head had been, | 
felt something move along. Slowly my hand pushed 
the lump down to the end of the snake when a large 
green monsoon frog fell out, gave a couple of croaks, 
and hopped off into the garden !! I cannot tell you 
the state of excitement the children worked them- 
selves into, as they rushed off to tell Auntie what a 
wonderful thing Uncle had done—taken a live frog 
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out of the tummy of the snake he had shot. The halo 
round my head grew perceptibly brighter and larger 
and the subject was referred to years after whenever 
we foregathered for a chat with the children. 

Going back to the subject of mugger and gharial I 
must tell you of the largest and most magnificent 
gharial I have ever seen. It was the one shot by 
iny father. This monster measured twenty-five feet 
and had a back wide enough for any ordinary person 
to comfortably sleep on. Its girth was enormous and 
it took two country carts tied together to bring the 
wretched thing in and then the tail was dragging 
along the ground behind the second cart. 

It was a male and therefore had an enormous bulge 
at the end of its snout. The complete head from the 
back of the neck to the end of the snout was over 
_ three feet long, the bulge was the size of two large 
fists held together, all lumpy and horrible. 

The teeth of a gharial interlock very definitely and 
in this case the lower front teeth were long enough 
to go into two large cavities in the bulge, resulting in 
the formation of a complete and deadly grip 
on any unfortunate person or animal that might fall 
victim to such a monster. 

Father had this magnificent head cured, and mount- 
ed on a colossal wooden shield, in such a manner 
that when the shield was hung on a wall the head 
stood out at right angles to the shield. The jaws were 
slightly open and from its enormous teeth hung the 
bracelets and other ornaments taken out of its belly. 

Gharials are said to be only corpse eaters but this 
is not strictly true as many poor villagers have fallen 
victim to these silently swimming brutes, which glide 
under water and seize their prey without causing any 
appreciable ripple on the surface of the water. A 
shriek and a splash have been the only indications 
that another unfortunate, at the waterside, has fallen 
victim to one of these monsters, The person is in all 
cases dragged to the bottom of the river or pool and 
dies of drowning. If the croc or gharial is large 
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enough and the victim small enough, the latter is just 
swallowed by the former. If the victim is too large 
io be swallowed whole, he or she is allowed to rot and 
'then torn apart and the pieces are consumed. Turtles 
and fish ofcourse help to disintegrate the body and 
if there are other crocs and gharials in the vicinity, 
as there are in some parts of the river such as I en- 
countered, a real free fight takes place and the body 
is torn to pieces soon after being dragged into the 
water, which means that in some cases the victim 
is literally torn to bits while yet alive. 

After completing this great trip down the river, 
for mugger and gharial, I left Agra and went to the 
Sone Valley and joined mv Uncle, as related 1n an- 
other part of this book. 

J did some wonderful shikaring in this area among 
the hills and valleys, and had the good luck to dis- 
cover a river which was a subsidiary of the great 
Sone, in both of which there were quite a lot of my 
favourite game—the slippery, slimy croc. 

Another bit of really good fortune was the disco- 
very of one of the finest shikaries it has ever been my 
good fortune to be associated with. His name was 
just Abdul but he was a very fine fellow and extra- 
ordinarily brave. No labour was too great in con- 
nexion with anything I wanted for shikar and I had, 
and still have, the greatest admiration for Abdul and 
the things he could do. 

Let me tell you what he did for me in securing the 
large number of crocs which I would definitely never 
have either tried to shoot, or have recovered, if it had 
not been for the extreme bravery shown by Abdul. 
The reason why I have said, “ I would definitely never 
have tried to shoot’, 1s because one should never 
shoot mugger while they are swimming, for even 
though the shot may be accurately placed into the 
eye or any other fatal spot, the croc must sink, and 
that is the last you will see of him for days ; if you 
ever see him again at all he will be so swollen and 
decomposed that the skin will be of no use. 
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Now these facts were known to me but I decided 
to shoot croc in the water only when Abdul of his own 
free-will assured me that it I cared to shoot these 
creatures he would dive in and recover them imme- 
diately. It took mea long time to agree, for I realiz- 
ed that if my shooting happened to be at ali inaccu- 
rate, or if the croc be only badly wounded, Abdul 
would be running a great risk. I explained my fears 
to Abdul, but he, the faithful admirer assured me 
that he had complete confidence in my marksmanship 
and would without the least hesitation leap into the 
stream and recover any croc I cared to shoot. 

All I can tell you are the facts, and all I can ask 
you to do is to believe me, when I tell you that Abdul 
and I would walk along the banks of the stream on 
a hot Summer afternoon, keenly looking out for any 
croc that thought he would just stick his head out 
of the water and cast his eye around for a ‘ look-see’. 
Immediately either Abdul or I spotted one, we'd stop 
and I would fire at the croc’s eye. Abdul having taken 
off all except his loin cloth would keep his eye on 
the croc and immediately I fired he would give one 
quick glance, make a split-second decision of my 
accuracy and be into the water and out of sight in 
a flash. The next thing would be that Abdul could 
be seen treading water and holding up the complete 
croc for my satisfaction, if it were small enough for 
him to lift ; if not, some portion of the mugger could 
be seen held up by him. Abdul very seldom missed 
and by this means and by his extraordinary courage 
and skill I recovered many more crocs than I could 
possibly have done in any other manner under the 
circumstances. 

It seems to me that at this stage I ought to tell 
you how to trap croc. Trapping a croc 1s very easy 
for it is based on the simple reason that a crac CAN- 
NOT walk backwards because it CANNOT lift its 
tailtodoso. The weight of the tail and the forma- 
tion of the scales do not allow of the tail being raised. 
The trap must be arranged accordingly, and the way 
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to do is this. (See Sketch below). 

Choose as flat a portion of the shelving river bank 
as is possible in the area known to have croc. 

Prepare a large number of wooden stakes each 
not less than six inches in diameter and about four 
or five feet long. 

Start from any point on the river bank ten to 
twenty feet away from the edge of the water, this 
distance will depend largely on the dryness of the 
bank, the drier the better. 

Begin driving in the stakes parallel to the river at 
intervals of roughly six inches apart. Having driven 
in say forty stakes more or less, start a line of stakes 
at right angles to the-river. Continue the stakes 
until you have covered a distance of about thirty 
feet or slightly less ; start another line at right angles 
to those you have just finished, drive in five or six 
stakes and start another lot again at right angles and 
roughly a distance of thirty feet. If you have laid 
them out correctly in accordance with these instruc- 
tions you will now be making a line of stakes which 
when completed will end roughly at a point opposite 
where you started the line of stakes at right angles to 
the river. Now drive in another lot of stakes at 
right angles parallel to the river's edge for a distance 
of about forty stakes. 

When you have finished you ought to have a shape 
laid out in stakes approximately like the sketch 
below. 

Edge of river. 
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The stakes should be driven into the ground for a 
depth of not less than three feet. 

Late in the evening tie up a puppy dog a few feet 
away from the ‘blind’ end at the point marked by 
the asterisk in the above sketch. 

What happens is this. The puppy dog sets up a 
cry, or whimper, the croc hears it and raises himself 
in the water to investigate. Gradually he comes 
nearer to the bank and by sense of sound comes to a 
position more or less opposite the pup. The croc 
then starts crawling on to the bank, and the side 
arms of the trap guide him to the opening and he 
moves up the narrow passage formed by the two 
long rows of stakes. He then finds himself at the 
‘blind’ end or cul-de-sac. If it is a moonlight night 
he can sce the bait but cannot get at it. This is most 
regrettable, but far more serious is the fact 
that the croc CANNOT retreat for the reasons 
already given and he is well and_ truly 
caught. 

In the morning, if the croc 1s trapped, get a stout 
good quality rope, form a cowboy’s noose at the end, 
then with great care and dexterity slip it over the 
nose of the mugger while you lean over the stakes, 
which as you know are not more than two feet out 
of the ground. Be careful he does not get his nose 
out between the stakes and give you the most 
awful nip you have ever had in your life. 
It will not be an easy job getting the noose 
over his nose, as the croc will snap and move 
his head about, but you must persevere. Hav- 
ing succeeded in getting his nose firmly noos- 
ed, either tie the rope to one or two stakes or get 
men to hold it firmly. ‘Then with the aid of a stout 
stick and another rope get the slip-knot under his 
tail and tighten up. This is NOT an easy job. When 
these two ropes firmly hold the nose and tail cross 
them over and make the men pull as hard as they 
possibly can. Provided the mugger is not too big 


his head and tail will curve towards each other and 
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the extent of this curve will naturally depend on the 
size of the creature. When the ropes are knotted 
to each other pass a stout pole through and lift the 
croc out, and make the job easier by extracting some 
stakes from the ground making more room to move 
about in. Please be certain that the knots are tight 
and that the ropes are reliable, for the mugger once 
out of the trap, and able to get either his mouth or his 
tail free is a VERY dangerous customer. A man’s 
leg can be broken with one swish of the tail and it 
can be frightfully mauled and lacerated, if not com- 
pletely severed, by a bite from a large croc. If all 
has gone well improve the tying up and do what you 
like with him. | 

Muggers snap at everything from the minute they 
are hatched and they are born complete with teeth 
and eyes open. JI remember a friend bringing me 
a dozen or more eggs on one occasion which hatched 
out very shortly after [ got them. Did the little 
blighters snap when approached or touched with the 
end of a stick ! ! 

Abdul and I roamed the hills together in search of 
game whenever I could get away from my work, and 
many a grand outing we have had together. He 
soon found out I was not only keen but a really re- 
liable companion and shot, so he took extreme trouble 
to get me news in regard to all types of game, from 
“sambhur’ and wild dog to leopard and tiger. 

One afternoon Abdul informed me that he had just 
spotted a fine specimen of wild-dog lying out on a 
shelving rock visible from my tent, which was at the 
base of a conical hill out of which I was mining lime- 
stone ; he handed me my Winchester rifle. I cheer- 
ed the soul of Abdul by placing my shot accurately 
into the inner side of the fore-shoulder and chest as 
he lay stretched out onthe rock. The animal actually 
did not move for he was killed instantaneously. 

These dogs are classified as vermin’ and in some 
areas, when they become too great a nuisance, Govern- 
ment pay as much as Rs. 15 for every one shot. The 
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whole pelt or the tail at least must be produced in 
evidence of having killed the dog. 

For those who do not know, it is worth noting that 
when these ‘ wild dog’, or ‘red dog’ (as they are 
sometimes called owing to the colour of their coat), 
enter a section of any forest, all game, including tiger, 
move off into other parts. These dogs hunt in packs 
varying in size from a dozen, to occasionally hund- 
reds, with devastating effects, for once they mark 
down their quarry they mercilessly run it down and 
the poor thing is doomed. 

If you have reserved a‘ block’ and on your arrival 
find that a pack of red dogs have begun their depreda- 
tions in that area you must either pack up vour traps 
and get out, or make up your mind for a very indif- 
ferent bag. I remember one such instance when my 
wife and I decided to spend a short holiday on a shoot 
in the C.P. forests. We invited Bill and Harry, two 
R.A.F. boys to join us and as | had told them so 
much about shikar and life in the jungles of India, 
they were absolutely thrilled. Having reserved the 
‘block ’, we arrived at the lonely Forest Bungalow, 
built on a spur of the hills, in delightful surroundings. — 
My shikarie informed me that there were great hopes 
of big game, especially as a panther was reported to 
be in the vicinity. The ‘boys’ were terribly excited 
and impatient, wanting to do most unorthodox things 
straightaway, and it was all I could do to keep them 
quiet. Can you imagine what they felt when, at about 
one o'clock in the morning we were awakened by 
the sound of a heavy thud against the door of the 
centre room. It was cold enough to keep all doors 
closed, which fact served not only to keep us warm 
but protected us against wild animals. It was just 
as well, for I am certain the thud was caused by a 
panther roaming around ‘trying’ the door which it 
had probably found open on many occasions when 
the bungalow was unoccupied. We distinctly heard 
the heavy breathing and the peculiar unmistakable 
“cough ’ of the panther. Harrv, of course, suggested 
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that we go out at once and kill it, just like that, you 
know! Even though it was a bright moonlight 
night I had to point out that such things are NOT 
done by experienced shikaries and that we would 
have to wait, put out a ‘kill’ and do things properly. 

Arrangements had been made for the boys to go 
out early next morning, without me, so they were 
absent when I discovered that there were red dogs 
in our area. I happened to be out in the verandah 
when I heard the ‘ baying’ of dogs and the ‘ bugling’ 
of the sambhur from which it was not difficult to 
gather that the dogs were after the sambhur, and 
that all our hopes of getting any shikar were shatter- 
ed. When the boys returned, emptyhanded, I told 
them of our bad luck, but, I think they were optimistic 
and hoped I was wrong—but I was NOT, for we 
got absolutely nothing worth while all the time we 
were there, in spite of all we did. The Conservator 
of that area, a friend of ours, very kindly allowed us 
to use the elephant working in those parts, which 
gave ts, especially the boys, no end of fun and excite- 
ment. We tied ‘kills’ at very good spots a couple 
oi miles from the bungalow, in all likely directions, 
but without success. I knew it was hopeless staying 
on, but as we were there, and the boys were enjoying 
themselves, we remained on. The peace and quiet 
of the place was a great rest and it gave us great joy 
to see the way these young fellows were trying, their 
best by being out for hours and hours, returning with 
nothing but very good appetites like the huntsmen 
which I suppose they actually were. 

On one occasion Bill was standing in the jungle 
waiting for something or anything, when a black 
object ran out near him. Thinking it was a wild 
boar he banged at it with his heavy rifle, but fortu- 
nately missed for there would have been nothing left 
of the pea-fowl had he hit it. It is hardly necessary 
to say that we all had a good laugh at him, and I 
gave him a good friendly lecture on how NOT to 
shoot feathered game. The block was actually a> 
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very well-known and good one, but it was just our 
bad luck that the dogs came in while we were there. 

I would now like to tell you something very inte- 
resting about the ability possessed by Abdul’s brother, 
a man called Karim, who had been a very well-known 
shikarie in his youth but who, when I knew him, had 
‘retired’ and attended the fields and work, in his 
home. 

Karim was much respected for the cures he knew 
and applied, for many miles round the village in which 
he lived. Karim was also a famous expert at catch- 
ing snakes of all kinds including the deadly cobra. 
I also knew of his ability so sent for him one day when 
' a man reported to me that a large black cobra had 
gone into a hole in a small building nearby. 

Karim arrived chewing something, and muttering 
prayers | presume, salaamed me respectfully and 
waited. Abdul, who was with me, asked me not to 
speak to his brother as he was 1n a state of very deep 
concentration. I respected his wishes. Abdul con- 
ducted his brother to the spot just below the hole, 
high up in the wall, into which the snake had been 
. seen to disappear. Karim stood on a small wooden 
* box brought to him, went on muttering and chewing 
and every now and then blowing, into the hole, with 
his mouth. In about ten minutes the head and part 
of the body of the snake was to be seen coming out 
of the hole. When Karim was satished that sufficient 
of the snake was out he very gently put his hand be- 
hind its head, caught it firmly and extracted the cobra 
which now wound itself round his arm. [asked him 
to put it on the ground and said that I would destroy 
it with a shot from my gun. He absolutely refused, 
telling me that, the day he permitted such an outrage 
to happen, he would lose all his power over snakes. 
He said he had been taught by an old fakir and had 
been made to promise faithfully that he would never 
allow a snake to be killed with his permission or know- 
ledge. I respected his wishes and Karim put the 
snake gently to the ground and it just wriggled off 
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into the undergrowth. | 

The Sone Valley abounded in leopard, so after hav- 
ing shot quite a number I decided to trap some and 
offer these to the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta. 

I sent for my carpenter, instructed him what to 
do, gave him a rough drawing and started him on 
the job of constructing the trap. I made it large 
enough for tiger, should one come along, but very 
unfortunately I never succeeded in trapping one. I 
caught quite enough leopard to satisfy my taste for 
trapping and some of them were very fine specimens. 

The overall length of the trap was roughly sixteen 
feet, the width five, and the height four feet. The 
shape was rectangular divided into two compart- 
ments, one about thirteen and the other three feet 
Jong. The main frames, that is the upper and lower, 
were made of roughly-worked wood of about six 
inches square. Holes were cut into the top and 
bottom frames into which the upright pieces fitted. 
‘the same arrangement was made and carried out 
along the two sides, and the portion which divided the 
larger from the smaller compartment ; the smailer 
had a door at the outer end made in the same wary, 
znd the goat entered through this door for its sojourn 
through the night. 

The front had two stout upright pieces of timber, 
suitably grooved to take the door which fell when 
the animal entered the larger compartment and 
stepped on the swivelling plank which lay across the 
full width of the inside “of the larger section of the 
cage. The frames were bolted together with long 
suitable bolts and as the whole trap was heavy, this 
arrangement allowed of comparatively easy transpor- 
tability and erection. 

Having decided the locality and placed the trap in 
position, branches of trees and thorny bushes were 
cut and placed all round the structure, except in 
front of thedoor. The goat was placed in the smaller 
compartment and carefully locked in, the trap ‘set’ 
and left to accept whatever might come along. 
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The success of the whole arrangement depended 
on the’ careful camouflaging and accurate setting of 
the attachment from the top fulcrumed lever, con- 
necting from the door to the swivelling plank lying 
across the interior of the large compartment. The 
idea being that in the event of the leopard or tiger 
approaching the trap, the animal would go round 
until it found the door. If he entered very cautiously, 
which he probably would, or if he decided to spring, 
which he might, the swivelling plank would be de- 
pressed with the weight of the animal and the door, 
being released, would slide down the grooves provid- 
ed, and fall behind the animal in the trap. Once in 
he could not get out, as the trap was very heavy and 
therefore could not either fall over or break open. 
The length and inner height were too short for any 
springing by the trapped animal having any effect. 
The unfortunate goat would of course be terribly 
frightened, but remain quite safe in its own side of 
the trap. 

A man was detailed to visit the trap every morning 
for the two jobs of removing the goat for feeding and 
watering, and to report to me if there was any animal 
caught in the trap. If he arrived in a breathless state 
of excitement I was quite certain that some creature 
had been caught. 

The very first morning, after the setting of the 
trap, the man reported that the goat was missing. I 
could hardly believe my ears and could not under- 
stand the reason for the loss of the goat. I decided 
to investigate and taking the carpenter set out for 
the site. Having arrived there I firstly made an 
examination of the ground adjoining the trap and 
discovered the pug marks of two large leopards, one 
slightly smaller than the other. The next thing to 
be ascertained was why and how the goat had disap- 
peared. I noticed that all, except a few branches 
round the goat’s compartment had been badly disturb- 
ed, and there were blood marks on the ground and 
on one side of the smaller compartment. I did not 
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see the reason at first but on making a more careful 
examination I found two upright pieces of timber 
curved in shape, causing an opening of about six 
inches, through which the complete goat had been 
pulled. Now how did this happen ? 

The only explanation I have ever been able to ar- 
rive at, is that the goat found itself attacked by a 
leopard at either end of its compartment and in back- 
ing away from one animal came against the other end 
of its cage and probably stuck a leg out. The leo- 
pard at that side seized the leg and pulled, causing the 
goat’s stomach to be near enough for the leopard to 
reach it, with its claws, and disembowel the goat. 
Immediately that happened the size of the goat, which 
was small originally, was reduced to a more or less 
flat state, sufficiently small to come through the open- 
ing and so the goat disappeared. 

Can you suggest any other feasible solution ? 

Having rectified the error we inspected every other 
part of the trap and being satisfied, left it set with 
another goat. 

Next morning the man arrived and reported that a 
large leopard was in the trap and was very angry. 
I can quite imagine how the beast behaved when he 
saw the man approaching the trap and knew that he 
could not get away from this infernal contraption. 
I collected my rifle and started for the trap, but as 
news had soon got around, we were followed by a 
large number of naturally inquisitive and interested 
people from the Works. On arrival I confirmed my 
opinion that one of the leopards of the night before 
had been a big one, for the specimen within the cage 
was one of the largest I have seen and in magnificent 
condition, and was he angry ! !! 

He snarled and got up immediately he saw us and 
when one silly ass of a coolie jabbed a stick at him 
the leopard was at the bars in the flash of aneye. The 
speed of these animals, in attack, 1s truly amazing. 
‘There was no point in allowing him to get over-excit- 
ed and the men were told to go back leaving a couple 
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of fellows in charge of the trap. 

A wire was sent by me to the Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta, offering them this 
magnificent specimen and to my complete surprise 
they refused it, stating they did not require any more 
leopards. Very reluctantly I had to destroy the one 
we had caught and all others trapped from time to 
time, as these animals were a source of great danger 
to people and the cause of great loss of cattle. 

Just in passing I shall tell you a short story of a 
certain mugger shot by me one evening on the bank 
of a local tank just a couple of miles away from our 
bungalow in Central India. 

Malcolm, my Assistant, and I decided to take a 
prowl round early one afternoon and walked straight 
out from my house across country. We had not 
been out very long when we heard the call of wolves. 
I gave Malcoim the .250 Savage and kept the newly 
purchased .404 Vickers Express rifle, asking him to 
geo to the lett and meet me at a point about three 
quarters of a mile away marked by a very large tree. J 
stepped off to the right moving very cautiously but 
quickly. Suddenly from behind a large bush a big 
wolf dashed out in front of me with something in its 
mouth. He went in a direction straight away from 
ine. When he was roughly fifty yards away I took a 
standing shot at him and had the pleasure of seeing 
him go down and roll over like a rabbit with a shot 
behind the ear. This 1s by no means an easy shot, but 
it came off cleanly. When we picked him up half 
his head was blown off and he was no good at all as 
atrophy. Actually the Indian wolf is a scruffy sort 
of animal and really not worth keeping as a memento 
of shikar. 

Malcolm heard the shot and came towards me 
though we were nowhere near our rendezvous. 
Shortly after he arrived a small pack of wolves dashed 
out to our leit and Malcolm had a shot or two with- 
out success. 7 

We decided to go on and very soon after one of 
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our men drew our attention to a sounder of pigs 
moving down a distant pathway well to our left. The 
sow was in iront, four or five youngsters followed 
her, with the boar bringing up the rear. Drawing a 
bead on a spot they would have to pass, when coming 
out of a clump of bushes behind which they were 
moving, I let the sow and the youngsters go by, but 
just as ‘the old man’ showed his head I pulled the 
trigger. It was just the fraction of a second too late 
for instead of hitting him behind the shoulder I got 
him behind the ribs and in the spine. His hind quar- 
ters dropped immediately and the others were off as 
fast as they couid go. The old boar squealed very 
loudly and I do believe he told the family to get on 
with it as he would not be joining them again at 
supper. Before I could say ‘knife’ Malcolm was off 
like a lamplighter and made straight for the pig, why 
I do not know. All I do know is that I saw the boar 
make a most vicious strike at Malcolm who leapt up 
into the air to avoid the sudden attack and he went 
straight over the head of the boar owing to the speed 
and impetus with which he was travelling. I follow- 
ed him as fast as I could and taking the .250 from 
him gave the old boar a shot behind the ear and so 
completed the job. It 1s hardly necessary to say that 
] gave Malcoim a lecture on how NOT to deal with 
a wounded wild boar who 1s one of the worst, if not 
THE worst animal in the jungle whether wounded 
or not. He is greatly respected by all denizens of 
the forest ard jungle and is left strictly to himself 
and even the mighty tiger avoids him at all times. 

Those who have done any pig-sticking will know 
what a dangerous brute the wild boar is when in his 
own terrain and when defending himself. The speed 
at which a boar can turn, even though at high rate of 
travel, is truly amazing, as many a man and horse 
have known to their bitter cost. 

After this episode we went on to the tank fust in 
case a mugger night be lying out, though it was late 
in the evening. Yes, right enough, there was one 
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on the opposite bank. I took a lying-down shot and 
hit him in the neck just behind the point where the 
upper and lower jaws hinge. He swerved round at 
the impact of the hit from the .404 Vickers and in 
doing this lay head on to me with his jaws wide open. 
He looked as it he defied us to go near him. Malcolm 
challenged me to put five shots into the mugger’s 
throat. I accepted and used the smaller rifle the .250 
Savage. When we examined the inside of his mouth 
there were five holes more or less in a semi-circle prov- 
ing the great accuracy of the Savage. 

Talking about the accuracy of rifles I must say 
that the .404 Vickers was an extremely accurate and 
thoroughly reliable weapon. Here is another instance 
of its deadly accuracy. Just shortly after receiving 
it from Messrs Manton & Co., Calcutta, Malcolm and 
I arranged that we would go down to the river with 
my man Lalla to test out the rifle. We spotted a 
small mugger on the opposite bank lying head-on to 
us at a distance of not more than seventy-five yards. 
We were on the high bank, with Malcolm and Lalla 
behind the tree and me, watching carefully to. report 
the result of the shot, just in case I missed. I took 
very careful aim, for this shot is a very difficult one at 
all times. The bullet must travel accurately straight, 
pass the nose of the croc and must enter the neck 
between the shoulder and the jaw-bone. I pressed 
the trigger and the next thing we all saw was the 
mugger describing a complete circle in the air, falling 
on its back, where it lay perfectly still with beliy ex- 
posed. The rifle was absolutely accurate and the im- 
pact of the bullet terrific. When we examined the 
croc the state of the neck testified to the perfect per- 
formance of the rifle. The mugger was a small one 
measuring only four feet and I knew the rifle was of 
too large a calibre for such a small croc, but I had used 
it only to test its accuracy. 

At this time we had an ‘A’ model Ford saloon 
car which enabled us to enjoy many happy outings 
with gun and rifle. 
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On one such occasion we were out in a party con- 
sisting of my wife, a young lady and a young fellow 
from Allahabad and another young Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent on the G.I.P. Railway, and myself. 

We took the road along the range of hills among 
which we usually found chinkara deer. These lovely 
small sized antelope frequent sparsely-covered hill- 
sides and ravines. They are extraordinarily shy, alert 
and swift in their movements and you must be a good 
‘stalker’ to get within range, unless you come on 
them suddenly by sheer luck. 

The male stands anything from eighteen to twenty 
inches at the shoulder, and is of a lovely fawn coiour 
with white belly and white under the black-tipped 
tail. When stalking these wary creatures it is very 
necessary to keep your eye on the tail, for as svon as 
they decide to ‘go’ the male flicks his tail, and they 
are off. 

Arriving at the ‘chink’ area we stopped and looked 
keenly around to ‘spot’, but nothing was ‘to, be 
seen. 

On our left was a gently-sloping spur of the range, 
so for a bit of fun I decided to drive up this slope and 
warned the party to hang on. Putting the car into 
low gear I opened the throttle and ‘ gave her her head ’ 
and up we went, with my wife quite calm, but the 
young lady shrieking in fear. The old Ford did her 
stuff and we arrived at the top where we all got out, 
surveyed the beautiful view below us and then strolled 
to the top of the next upper slope overlooking the 
valley. Cautiously peering over we spotted a chin- 
kara buck standing broadside on about 250 yards from 
us. My friend George P. said, ‘Come on, let’s see 
you drop that chink.” “ Right oh,” I said and dropped 
the chink where he stood with an accurately placed 
bullet behind his shoulder. It was a good shot and 
my reputation was maintained! George is now a 
rising highly-placed Official still with the G.I.P.Ry., 
and when he and his wife were round to see us the 
other day, and we were yarning, he reminded me 
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of the above occasion and I pleased his heart by telling 
him that I had included the incident in this book. 

I must tell you of a frightfully exciting time I once 
had when I shot blue-bull (a type of antelope) and 
wild boar in a prohibited area. 

The whole thing happened in this way. While out 
shooting on one occasion a few stations out of Agra 
{ was waiting for a train and I met a fellow who I 
eventually discovered was a Permanent Way Inspec- 
tor on the Railway and a shikarie like myself. 

He asked me what game | was out shooting and 
as I happened to be keen on antelope at that time I 
told him where I had been and the success I had met 
with. He asked me if I was interested in blue-bull and 
pig and gave me details of how to get toa piace where 
{ would be able to shoot as many of each as I cared 
to. This statement proved to be perfectly true, but 
—he omitted certain details the ignorance of which 
might have cost my shikaries and me our lives. 

It was merely my level headedness and quick action 
that saved us and I shall now tell you as accurately 
as I can remember what actually took place. 

In due course I arrived with my men at the end of 
the railway line to which I had been directed and 
found the station master in his cabin consisting of 
an old railway wagon. This section of the line, an 
offshoot of the main line, had been specially built 
for the convenience of Pilgrims desiring to visit the 
sacred hill visible a long distance off from the end of 
the track. 

I chatted with the station master and asked him 
if he knew anything about the place described by the 
man who had put me ontoit. He hada vague notion 
that it was some two miles or so away but knew no 
details. 

I set off with my men, including the deaf and dumb 
shikarie, in the general direction indicated by the 
station master. I had been told by the man who 
put me on to it that I should make for a very large 
tree-covered area in the open country and that there 
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would be no mistaking it when we arrived. 

We had not gone far into the area when I felt the 
ground wet and wondered why. As we progressed 
the dampness changed to actual water which became 
deeper and deeper, till finally I realized that we were 
walking into the outer edge of what must be a large 
pool ; and so it turned out to be. The area was 
heavily covered with trees which made it difficult to 
see clearly for any distance, so when we heard a 
sound exactly like that of a regiment of artillery 
going through water I could not understand it and 
dashed forward as far as I could go, followed by my 
men. Isawa sight I suppose I shall never see again, 
and I was staggered fora minute. There were blue- 
bull standing around in dozens and literally hundreds 
of others were stampeding through the water from 
one end of the pool to the other. Making a quick 
judgment of the size of the animals and their horns, 
I shot, in a short space of time, at least nine which 
fell where they stood. I must have lost at least an- 
other six owing to many reasons, chiefly inaccurately 
placed shots fired too rapidly. These wounded beasts 
staggered into the water and were drowned. The 
others rushed away among the trees and disappeared. 

There was a slight pause of sound and then another 
lot of animals was heard coming through the water 
and when I saw them I could not believe my eyes, for, 
honestly, there must have been at least four or five 
hundred wild boar swimming through the water 
which was literally black with them. They must have 
seen us for they all turned to a further point of the 
opposite bank, gained ground and were seen no more. 

I happened to look round and saw the biggest wild 
boar I have ever seen in my life standing a distance 
of about sixty yards away from me. He was a mas- 
sive brute and as he stood with head slightly down 
glaring at me he seemed to defy any attack. I 
actually levelled up at his shoulder but lost confidence 
: myself at the last minute and decided NOT to 
ire. 
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I realized that if I missed or only wounded him 
slightly he would definitely charge me and I would 
not stand the ghost of a chance as his equal in size 
I have never seen again in all my years of jungle 
life. 

The men were instructed to start skinning and not 
to worry about how they did it as long as we got the 
blue-bull skins. While so engaged I heard a voice 
giving forth the most vitriolic abuse in Hindi it has 
ever been my ‘pleasure’ to hear. For a moment I 
didn’t realize that the abuse was being fired at me or 
from where the voice was coming. On looking up 
both points were clarified for I could see from his 
gesticulations that a Sadhu or Indian Priest was abus- 
ing me. I was shocked to say the least of it as one 
usually has the impression that Priests are above that 
sort of thing. JI am afraid I gave him as much or 
more than he gave me for I have an intimate know- 
ledge and fluency of speech in Hindi, and if it is wrong 
to abuse a Priest then I must plead guilty, but he 
asked for it, However, that was not all and if no 
more than a contest of abuse had taken place it would 
not have mattered, but his threats were very ominous 
of impending evil and I did not like what he threaten- 
ed at all. He informed me that he would go and 
call his colleagues and slay us as we had slain the 
animals which were sacred to the Deities of the place 
we had contaminated with our presence. Needless 
to say we skinned all the faster and cutting off the 
head of the blue-bull with the largest horns, we gather- 
ed up the skins and made for the open fields. I am 
certain that if we had remained, and defied them, 
those Priests would have killed us and no one would 
have been any wiser. It was a lonely spot and it 
would have taken ages to have traced us, 1f ever we 
had been traced. 

When we returned to the station master’s office 
I told him the story and asked him why he had not 
warned us. His reply was that he did not know any 

details of the place. 
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The horns of that blue-bull proved to be just a 
quarter of an inch short of the Indian record and I 
was proud of having secured such a grand head. 

The amount of damage these blue-bull and pigs 
cause to the fields is inestimable but that does not 
deprive the well-fed Priests of any sleep as they live 
on the fat of the land. 

I have had one or two very exciting sieekicied with 
snakes. On one occasion as a boy of about eleven 
years I was chased by a cobra. 

It happened this way. On our estate in the country 
we had extensive groves of fruit trees which I tho- 
roughly enjoyed visiting, usually taking my butterfly 
‘dodger ’, or net, with me. 

On one such outing I arrived at a grove which I 
particularly favoured for the fruit it bore. Having 
eaten my fill and having filled my pockets with a 
supply for later consumption I decided to walk back 
home. On the outskirts of the grove I saw a black 
cobra coming towards me, not attacking, but just 
coming my way. Very stupidly I attacked and tried 
to kill him with the handle of the ‘dodger’. I say 
stupidly, for it IS stupid to try and kill any snake 
with a rigid bamboo or other type of wood. The 
reason is that actually only the very small area form- 
ed by the end of the wood or bamboo ts available and 
unless one 1s extremely accurate or lucky, the result 
will be a continuous succession of misses. The best 
weapon, other than a shot gun loaded with No. 8 or 
with ‘ Dust’, is a flexible switch, for then the area 
covered by the hit is great and the switch lying flat 
allows of much greater success. Anyhow, I failed to 
hit the cobra and my attack had infuriated him so 
he stood up, as only cobras (and hamadryads) know 
how, and expanding his hood challenged me. Again 
I was stupid and tried with the unwieldy bamboo 
handle of the ‘dodger’ (which was not less than six 
feet long) to hit him on ‘the head or across the neck. 
A cobra is much too swift in its movements to allow 
of success with such amateurish methods. Every 
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time I swiped at him, he merely moved his neck and 
head exactly as any skilled pugilist would do when 
avoiding a blow. I realized my efforts were futile and 
decided torun. Againa silly thing todo. Anyhow, 
I did run and the cobra chased me. I leave you to 
imagine my panic as I ran across uneven ground with 
the unwieldly ‘dodger’ in my hand and the cobra, 
apparently determined to get me, coming up behind. 
How I kept ahead of the snake I do not know. Sud- 
denly I dropped the ‘dodger’ and THAT saved me, 
for the snake seeing something dropped attacked it 
at once and I was able to get away. When I related 
iny story to my shikarie he told me that such a cha- 
racteristic is peculiar to snakes and that I had un- 
consciously done the right thing. 

The next incident is also connected with a snake 
and a butterfly ‘dodger ’, or net, but on this occasion 
the snake was a Russell’s viper and I did NOT try 
any stupid tricks as when dealing with the black 
cobra. I was now a married man (not a child as 
when trying to kill the cobra) living out in the bluc 
in Central India, miles away from the nearest station. 

We had a lovely place with a beautiful bungalow 
and garden with extensive grounds. Projecting from 
the verandah of the bungalow was a square bricked 
area, with a low wall all around it, known in India 
asa‘ chowbuthra’ (this word actually means a square 
platform). This chowbuthra is a delightful place on 
which to sleep during the hot weather when one can 
enjoy the cool of the night and be out of doors. On 
the outer side of this square platform on the broad 
red gravel pathway extending to the garden, we had 
pots of lovely canna and it was among these pots 
that the Russell’s viper had been seen by one of the 
night-watchmen who came on duty before night- 
fall. 

When we arrived from a drive he informed us that 
a large very deadly type of snake was among the 
flower pots. 

I don’t know why, but immediately I decided to 
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catch it alive, bottle it, and send it to the Natural 
History Society, Bombay. 

As a matter of fact I believe that events connect 
themselves subconsciously and it was because I had 
made a ‘dodger’ to collect butterflies and intended 
to join the Society in the near future, that I made my 
decision to ‘ collect ’ the snake and send it to Bombay. 

Instructing the watchman to keep an eye on the 
snake I made my arrangements and they were as 
follows. I collected the dodger, a pair of scissors, and 
to my wife’s sorrow asked for her largest glass jar 
which she very sweetly gave without protest, and 
finally my leather gloves. All these played their part 
in the sequence of events which resulted in the safe 
and perfect capture of the snake. 

Placing myself on the outer side of the chowbuthra 
with the watchman standing on the inner side, I told 
him that at a signal from me he was quickly to push 
away a pot of cannas from either side of the snake. I 
signalled, and the watchman responded. Over went 
the pots, and the snake being exposed I brought the 
dodger mouth down on top of the viper and with a 
quick twist of the wrist scooped it into the net of the 
dodger. 

Being in a bag the snake lay still, a characteristic 
of these reptiles. The glass jar was placed on the 
sround without its stopper. Holding the handle of 
the dodger at its extreme end with the viper hanging 
inside the net, I carefully and gradually lowered the 
snake into the glass jar. When the snake was safely 
in the jar I slipped on my leather gloves, just as a 
precaution against accidents, and with the scissors 
cut off the net at the mouth of the jar, the snake lying 
perfectly still during the whole operation. The glass 
stopper was then fixed into position with match sticks 
all round the neck, between the stopper and the bottle, 
to allow of an air supply to the snake. Then the 
stopper was tied down and the bottle was locked into 
my steel helmet case. 

In the morning I motored out to Colonel F. M. B. S 
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place and to his great surprise and pleasure produced 
the bottle with the viper in absolutely perfect condi- 
cion. Asa member he sent the snake to the Natural 
History Society, Bombay, who in turn, sent it on to 

the Hafftkine Institute, where venom of these and 
other reptiles is extracted for the manufacture of anti- 

snake-bite serum. 

My wife and I spent eleven happy years in the 
Central India Agency and as Manager of a large Con- 
cern we built a lovely bungalow and did quite a bit 
of pioneering for the area was virgin ground. 
While in this area we had very many good Indian 
- friends among whom was one of the wealthiest land- 
_Jords in the State. We spent some glorious holidays 
_ with him on shikar in his area. 

His palace was ona rather high hill overlooking the 
adjoining country, marvellous in its beauty and soli- 
tude, located seventy-five miles from us across the 
_ hills. During one visit my wife shot her first sambhur 
' with a good head. She 1s a small delicate type of 
» woman but a wonderful shot, loves roughing it and 

. entering into the spirit of the outings in which I revél 
- so much. She welcomes wearing her ‘Jodhpur’ 
breeches and khaki shirt and thoroughly likes a good 
day’s shoot. She is the most wonderful organizer 
and thinks of everything, either for comfort or illness, 
and thanks to her thoughtfulness we have always had 
anything suddenly required. She is an absolute pal 

and what more does a man want in a wife ? 

One afternoon our host asked if I would like to go 
out with him for a leopard. I accepted on the spot 
and away we went. Arrangements were made for 
‘beaters’ who carried out their instructions per- 
fectly. | 

We arrived at our first ‘hideout’ which was a 
roughly dug hole in the ground, approximately three 
feet deep and about six feet in diameter, with large 
boulders around the outside edge. One sits in the 
hideout waiting for the beat to begin and when the 
animals are driven out, one either stands up or re- 
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mains sitting, and shoots. Well, we sat down and 
waited. The beat started through the small hill about 
one hundred and fifty yards away. Suddenly a large 
leopard came down the slope of the hill and stood 
broadside on to us a short distance from the base of 
the slope. I took a long shot and missed, by very 
little it is true, but nevertheless I missed. The leopard 
immediately broke into a gallop and came straight 
for us and while he was on the run I fired three times 
at him, and missed each time !! My host, in a whis- 
per, asked if J could stand to the probable danger of 
the leopard coming on and jumping into our hideout. 
J hurriedly said “ Yes” and had another shot at the 
beast when he was about thirty yards from us and 
again missed. Fortunately at this stage the leopard 
changed his course and dashed across to my right. 
Naturally I stopped firing, leaving 1t to my host, who 
very rapidly had a couple of shots and he also missed. 
When it had gone too far to his right he left it to the 
shikarie who had two shots at it and also missed. 
We looked at each other and wondered how it had 
happened, for without any doubt we were all consi- 
dered to be good shots. My host suggested we try 
the next hill as there was still sufficient light for just 
one more beat. I was delighted and hoped I would 
have another chance at the ‘enchanted’ beast which 
had made for the next spur. 

We hurried to our second hideout, the beaters rot 
into position and precisely the same thing happened 
all over again in exactly the same sequence of events. 

Can you account for this double amazing series of 
misses ? I can't. 

It was too late to have another beat and we made 
our way back to the palace very disgruntled for in 
spite of having had our chances we had not even 
registered a hit. My host, in his philosophical way, 
said that the leopard was not fated to die yet, but 
that we would get him the next day at another spot. 
J had to agree and cool my heels till the next after- 
noon when we again set out in search of the ‘ phan- 
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tom’ leopard. . 

On this occasion my wife accompanied the party. 
Machans had been erected, the host and my wife 
went on to one, while the Captain Saheb and I occu- 
pied the other. The one they sat in was rather on 
the side of the hill and a good deal removed from mv 
machan towards which it was expected the animal 
would break. The leopard was expected to come 
down a dry ‘nullah’, or watercourse, on my left and 
to break out of it a few yards in front of where we 
sat. The beat started and very soon after I saw the 
leopard on my left walking very casually towards our 
machan down the bed of the nullah. When he was 
a short distance beyond us he suddenly leapt up on 
to the higher ground and went across our front at a 
slow trot. I levelled up my rifle in order to try and 
get him as he was crossing, but the Captain touched 
my arm and indicated that the brute would stand not 
far away. He did stand, but behind a large bush to 
my half-right and though I could not see him very 
clearly I knew that 1f I did not shoot then, the leopard 
would bound up the hill, at the base of which was 
the bush behind which he stood. I fired and hit him 
a little tco far back from the position known as ‘ the 
shoulder shot’. He leapt into the air, turned, and 
went back down the nullah at a slight angle and into 
very heavy undergrowth. We could hear him roar- 
ing and making the most awful row with occasional 
spells of quiet. 

Our host and my wife subsequently arrived on the 
elephant as they had heard the shot and were told 
that I had either killed or badly wounded the leopard. 
They were too far away to hear the actual roars or 
noise he made. The Captain Saheb and I joined my 
wife and host on the elephant and proceeded in the 
general direction taken by the leopard. 

Elephants used on such occasions are always fe- 
males, trained to such work. In this case the ele- 
phant was not well trained, but this fact was not 
known to our host who had borrowed her for the 
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occasion. ~ 

We proceeded through the jungle in search of the 
leopard and my wife was really thrilled to see the 
manner and ease with which the elephant pushed 
down the young saplings, which stood in her way, 
with either her foreleg or her head. The effortless 
display of colossal strength was truly amazing. 

Soon we were quite close to where the wounded 
leopard lay, but we could not see it because 
of the dense undergrowth though we could 
hear its angry growls. As soon as the ele- 
phant smelt the leopard and heard its roar 
she turned tail and bolted. Now the back 
of a bolting elephant is definitely NOT the most com- 
fortable or safe place to be on especially when there 
is only a ‘hunting howdah’ tied on to the back. The 
position 1s very precarious at the best of times but it 
is grievously enhanced, because the howdah, which 
is really only a thick mattress, is tied down with 
ropes. There are no railings as one has on an ordi- 
nary howdah. The danger is further accentuated by 
the fact that the animal does not take the safest 
course, but just dashes off in any direction through 
the jungle and under trees that are a perfect menace. 
One can either be dragged off or very badly hurt by 
the overhanging branches of trees. Realizing these 
facts I am afraid I rather roughly pushed my wite 
flat down on her side and we all crouched down as 
low as was possible under the circumstances. Even- 
tually the elephant was brought to a standstill. 

After what had happened our host suggested that 
my wife and I stay on the machan and that he go, 
with the Captain, on the same elephant and make her 
do what he required of her, as that is the only method 
by which to counteract any panic, and reassure confi- 
dence in the elephant. 

Off they went and we could hear the shouts of the 
imahout urging the elephant, and the crashing of sap- 
lings as this huge animal forced her way through the 
jungle. Finally we heard a couple of shots and shortly 
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aiter saw the leopard being carried out on a pole by 
a couple of coolies. He was a fine specimen and my 
host assured me it was the same one missed by us the 
previous evening. 

All through, my wife showed the greatest cool- _ 
headedness, which is more than quite a lot of other 
women would have done under the circumstances. 
This episode closed a very delightful holiday and 
we left the next morning thoroughly enjoying the 
lovely drive through pretty forest country on our way 
home. 

The next narrative deals with how a certain Colonel 
shot his first tiger. 

Colonel W. was retiring from the Political Service 
and’ had NOT shot a tiger so our mutual friend H.H. 
‘The Maharaja of P. very graciously invited the Colo- 
nel to his State, promising to give him a tiger. Dates 
were fixed and in due course the Colonel and his wife 
arrived at the State guest house. 

I met them there for I also had been invited to 
the shoot. 

After dinner that night the Colonel asked me if I 
really thought he would shoot the tiger more or less 
guaranteed by our host. I had no hesitation in as- 
suring him that the tiger was as good as his and that 
if he felt like it he could write to Van Ingen, Mysore, 
and tell them to expect the skin. 

I was asked why | was so absolutely certain about 
the success of the shoot fixed for the next day. I 
told the Colonel that our host was too well known 
for his brilliantly organized shoots to allow of any- 
thing but complete success of all arrangements laid 
on for the benefit of his guest. 

We chatted about shikar and other matters retiring 
early to bed as we would have to make an early start 
next morning in order to get to the shikar grounds 
in good time. 

While having breakfast, the next dav, His High- 
ness called and said he was terribly sorry but the 
shoot would have to be postponed for another day, as 
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news had come in that the tiger was not in the parti- 
cular part of the jungle he was required to be in, if 
the shoot was to end successfully. We were disap- 
pointed but there was nothing to it, but to wait. 
When H.H. left us I drew the Colonel’s attention 
to the thoroughness of our host’s arrangements and 
the care with which he handled such matters, and 
the Colonel could not help admitting that things cer- 
tainly looked very promising. The Colonel thought 
a bit and then suddenly asked me how the devil the 
persons concerned knew that the tiger was not in 
the part of the jungle in which he was required to 
be, and what steps could anyone take to ensure that 
the tiger obeyed ‘orders’. It might have been that 
the Colonel was testing my knowledge of such matters 
or it may have been that he was wanting to be re- 
assured ; but whichever way it was, | delighted in 
being able to speak on behalf of H.H. and to explain 
the procedure adopted. I explained that once orders 
are issued that a guest is expected and MUST GET 
A TIGER the head shikarie sets his machinery into 
motion and the result is always the same—the tiger 
is shot by the guest. Now the arrangements are 
these. 

Firstly, by intimate knowledge of the jungle, which 
these shikaries definitely possess, and by great expe- 
rience of such matters the head shikarie decides in 
which part of the forest the shoot shall take placc, 
and the movements of the largest tiger in that area 
are carefully watched. The size of the tiger 1s quite 
easily estimated from the size of the ‘spoor’ and 
his movements are traced by looking for such spoor 
and following them to pools and lying-up places. 
Once the tiger has been located the rest is easy, for 
all that the shikaries have to do is to supply the tiger 
with a buffalo calf every day or so (depending on the 
appetite of the beast) and thereby keep him in the 
portion of the jungle decided on for the ultimate 
shoot. The tiger finding that young and lusctous 
buffalo calves are, by some mysterious providence, 
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being provided for him and that to obtain a real belly- 
ful is quite easy, naturally hangs around in the vict- 
nity of good and easily obtained fare. The shikaries 
having satisfied themselves that the tiger is now in 
the correct position and not likely to leave, inform 
H.H. who wires to his guest to arrive as early as 
possible. 

The guest arrives, but should the tiger move off, 
for some unknown reason, into an unfavourable por- 
tion of the forest as was the case in the episode now 
being related, the shikaries lay sand along the paths 
leading to the tiger’s drinking pool and on any other 
paths known to have been frequented by him, and 
they carefully watch for his tell-tale spoor. 
Having * picked him up’ again, they induce him 

back by offering more buffalo calves more freely ‘ tied 
up’ in the places selected. The tiger by these means 
is again brought back into position and ‘ machans’ 
are erected immediately. A man is sent off to give 
the ‘khubber’ (news) to H.H. who in turn keeps his 
euest posted with the latest movements of the tiger. 

All this will probably sound strange, if not untrue, 
to those who do not know what can be done and the 
degree to which the hospitality of a Maharaja will 
extend, but I would assure you that such things ARE 
done for the success of a shoot. 

Next morning all was abustle and after breakfast 
we moved off to the Palace where we were met by 
His Highness. Shikaries and all the hangers-on were 
there and many cars were ready for our use as we 
had to go many miles to the shikar grounds. We 
drove through the heart of the mining district on to 
the foot of the hills among which the actual ‘ kill’ 
would be made. Arriving at the spot from where 
we would have to walk the rest of the way to the 
machans, we alighted and set off. 

There were four machans. One on the left and 
three on the right of the nullah. Colonel and Mrs. W. 
with our host went to the one on the left ; H.H.’s 
brother and I to the one on the right and the other 
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guests to the two other machans. 

Though we were all provided with rifles and other 
requisites we realized that it is an understood thing 
that no one but the guest of honour, who was the 
Colonel in this case, was to have the first shot at the 
tiger. 

The arrangements were absolutely perfect even 
down to lengths of rope stretching from the ends of 
the side machans to about one hundred and fifty feet 
on either side. These ropes were along tree trunks, 
branches, anywhere with varied coloured flags sus- 
pended from them at short distances apart. The idea 
was that should by any chance the tiger, at the last 
minute, try and slip by, he would be diverted by the 
sight of these flags as they fluttered in the breeze. 

T he beaters had gone ahead of us, and into posi- 
tion, in good time. They were roughly a nule and 
é half from us to our front in a semi-circular forma- 
tion covering a large area of the jungle. From a 
point taken roughly as being the extreme or outer 
points of this semi-circle, trained men were sitting 
high up on trees about thirty or forty yards apart. 
These men are known as ‘stops’ and their job con- 
sists of striking a limb of the tree they are on, with 
the hatchet they carry, when the tiger, which 1s being 
driven by the semi-circular formation of men, tries to 
‘break’ past the side of the line on which he is to 
travel up towards the machans on which we sat. 

The signal to start the ‘ beat’ was given by a few 
notes on a bugle, the sound of which travels quite a 
Jong distance in the jungle and does not disturb the 
tiger as the pitch of its sound is very like the ‘call’ 
or the ‘bugle’ of the sambhur stag. The beaters 
knowing this signal start ‘beating’ two pieces of 
stout wood together to disturb the animal in what 
might be termed a ‘gentle’ manner, as compared 
with the awful din created by some untrained 
‘beaters ’ who hit old tin cans and any other medium 
of noise available to them, which only serves to scare 
the tiger and set him into headlong flight. But this 
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was NOT done here for these men were trained and 
had done this job too often, not to know that 
beating two bits of wood against each other when 
performed by some hundreds of men, is quite sufh- 
cient to rouse the tiger from his ‘lie-up’, make him 
sit up and take notice and gradually move him away 
from the sound without frightening him. 

Can you imagine the tiger, lying up in some shady 
spot after a good bellyful of luscious buffalo calf 
meat, dreaming dreams of the next calf he would 
kill ; opening his eyes to the sound of his deadly 
enemy—man-—making a noise in the domain which 
he—the tiger—has chosen for his own. He gets up, 
yawns, perhaps stretches himself, looks round over 
his shoulder in the direction of the ‘ noise ’, and walks 
forward and away from that awful number of men. 
Stealthily he treads along looking from right to left 
and back again, and decides to goto the right. Having 
fone some distance he pauses, as the ‘stop’ taps out 
his warning to the tiger who on looking up at the 
sound sees his enemy—man, this time up a tree and 
completely out of reach. The tiger snarls lifting his 
upper lip in absolute contempt, goes to the left and 
forward, picking his way ‘ gracefully’ but keenly on 
the alert, for some distance, and again pauses as the 
next ‘stop’ taps on the limb of the tree. The tiger 
snarls again and breaks into a gentle trot, goes down 
the nullah, which extends from the machans to miles 
along the forest, continues along this dry water course 
for some time and then decides to spring up the 
opposite bank, where he is again met by that wretch- 
ed ‘man who strikes the tree’. The tiger continues 
along the top of the nullah bank meeting a ‘stop’ 
every time he tries to ‘break’ to either left or right, 
till finally he comes to a part of the forest in which his 
instinct tells him to move cautiously. He slows 
down, very much on the alert. Something warns him 
to go to his left but a slight movement, made uncons- 
ciously by the hunters in the tree, makes him stop, 
and look up, to his sorrow, for just as he does that, he 
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realizes his mistake, but it is too late, for the bullet 
speeds on its mission and hits the tiger half way down 
the third stripe, behind the shoulder—a perfect ‘ heart 
shot’. 

Now to digress ... While the tiger has been on 
his way from his ‘lie-up’ to the machan where the 
Colonel awaits him, all the usual signs of a ‘beat’ 
being in progress are apparent and the ‘jungle’ has 
been disturbed. Firstly, some peafowl fly out, part- 
ridge are seen flying off at various angles as they 
‘rise’ with their usual high speed, out of the nullah 
and adjoining shrubs and undergrowth. A fairly 
large sounder of pig scurry from their place of after- 
noon nap, a family of sambhur prick their wonder- 
fully keen and large ears and dash off in fright, a 
couple of bear realizing something is wrong roil 
along in their peculiar gait, and all the signs of a 
‘beat’ are recognizable. Everyone is tense and I 
keep an eye on the Colonel’s machan. 

suddenly a shot rings out, and then, with a slight 
pause, two others in quick succession. The beaters 
all shin up trees ; His Highness stands up in his ma- 
chan, signals, and calls to everyone not to move from 
their positions, for they all know what a fearful thing 
is a wounded tiger. 

In a few minutes the order 1s given and up comes 
the trained elephant with four shikaries on her back. 
She walks very cautiously being well trained, for she 
realizes the real thing is on and she will be expected 
to do her stuff. 

His Highness indicates the spot where the tiger 
was when hit. The elephant puts her trunk down, 
smells the ground, and having recognized the odour 
of the tiger, trumpets as a sign that she has ‘ got the 
scent ’, and 1s ready to follow the course the mortally 
wounded tiger has taken and to locate where it lies. 
Her head is then turned down the nullah and very 
carefully, feeling her way along, most alertly as onlv 
an elephant can, she advances in the direction taken 
by the tiger. 
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The shikaries on the back of the elephant are on 
the ‘qui vive’ with rifles held in readiness and we 
wait for the signal which will tell us that either the 
tiger is wounded or is dead. If badly wounded, the 
vreatest precautions must be taken, for instance no 
one must leave his machan or tree until the tiger has 
been killed by the shikaries on the elephant. 

I could tell you of several authentic cases when hot- 
headed and inexperienced young fellows have follow- 
ved a wounded tiger on foot, unattended and without 
iaking the usual precaution of having several buffaloes 
driven before them. They have paid the penalty with 
their lives. It must be realized that the wounded 
tiger in his own domain, having the advantages of 
colour and natural] instincts for self-preservation 
sreatly in his favour. Added to this, he is * hell let 
loose ’ in his fury, is able to lic-up practically unseen, 
while Man has the disadvantage of comparatively 
noisy movement and is fully exposed to the lightning 
attack which comes without any warning at all. 

In the story being related the tiger was found dead, 
lying peacefully behind a very large boulder down 
which he had rolled in his last death throe. Imme- 
diately the signal was given, we got down from our 
respective machans and led by His Highness, went 
to the spot where the tiger lay. He was a big male 
ineasuring, as far as J can remember, about ten feet 
three inches. 

The Colonel was congratulated by us all, and I took 
some photographs. Men, trained to the job, tied up 
and carried the tiger up the nullah placing it on the 
truck which conveyed it to the Palace. 

After we had changed for dinner that might, we 
inet His Highness on the magnificent Palace lawn 
where we thoroughly enjoyed an exquisitely served 
dinner and most excellent champagne in honour of 
the Colonel having bagged his tiger. 

J was very happy that my forecast had come true. 

I do not know of anything more enjoyable or rest- 
ful than a Christmas shooting camp in the Forest, 
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when one can sleep the sleep of the just, after a grand 
round of shikar, and eat like a horse after an outing 
for game in the open air and sun all day. 

Preparing for such a camp is a joy in itself for 
there are a hundred and one things to be arranged, 
varying from the application for the ‘ block’ selected, 
to the ‘ bundabast ’ for shikaries, the application for 
leave, the borrowing or hiring of tents and all the 
gear required for comfort when under canvas. Clean- 
ing up of rifles and scatter-guns, purchasing of am- 
munition, putting all the odds and ends into the haver- 
sack, that indispensable article to all experienced 
shikaries. 

The tents and all ‘saman’ must be sent on in 
advance of the date of one’s arrival, in charge of the 
head shikarie, who must arrange for buffalo calves, 
the tying of these in the correct localities and in accu- 
rately estimated time for the ‘kill’ to synchronize 
with one’s arrival in camp. All these details can 
only be worked out with experience and the bag will. 
of course, depend largely on luck. If one has rotten 
luck such as I have had with tiger, well, one must 
simply take it on the chin and try again. 

While in camp, big game shoots can to advantage 
be interrupted with periods for snipe and duck shoot- 
ing, in the correct seasons. There are shikaries who 
specialize in information regarding the best snipe 
grounds and 1f yqu are lucky enough to get a good 
and honest man you can have a really fine time. 

One of the most attractive Forest Bungalows I 
have ever had the pleasure of living in, was twenty- 
five miles above Wara Seoni, in the Central Provinces, 
but very unfortunately I had only one day at my 
disposal. I filled it with grand fun and a medium 
bag, interspersed with bad luck. 

In the first beat of the day I did the usual thing, 
with me anyhow, and that was to bag a really good 
sambhur to provide for a good bellyful for the beaters 
and my men after the hard day before them. Once 
the meat supply is assured the men get into a happy 
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state of mind and enter into the day’s work of beating 
for leopard, tiger or anything else, with great gusto. 

There are certain superstitions attached to shoot- 
ing and I must tell you of one that occurred while on 
my shoot in the forests of Wara Seoni, if for no other 
reason than to prove that these simple jungle folk are 
like everybody else in this respect. 

After the sambhur had been shot and the men had 
lifted it out of the jungle on to an open space for 
skinning, three men who were passing by just sat 
down in the usual friendly way, clearly indicating by 
their action that they had spotted some really good 
meat and expected to get some. 

My headman whispered to me that he hoped the 
fellows who had dropped in on us were not “ tailies ' 
as he was expecting to give me good shikar from the 
next beat onwards. I asked why he had objected to 
this type of men and was told that the very worst 
thing that can happen in the course of a day’s shoot 
is to meet ‘tailies’ and either talk to them 
or have anything to do with them. One must 
be positively rude and not even speak to these 
men of ill omen, and vet there they were 
sitting down on their hunkers, in the inimitable 
manner of the Indian, gazing at the dead sambhur 
and chatting to one or two of our fellows. We gave 
them some meat and got rid of them as soon as pos- 
sible and when they had gone a chorus of voices ac- 
claimed their thanks to God that those wretched 
‘ tailies ’ had left us. 

Believe it or not, we had extremely bad luck that 
day and | shall tell you what happened. 

Arrangements were made for the next beat and 
we started to walk to our machans. My man with 
the 12-bore was to have the first machan with one 
companion, while my headman, my cook (a most keen 
shikarie) and I were to sit on the next one as the 
tiger was expected to come my way. Shortly after 
the beat began the cook drew my attention to some- 
thing which had passed on our left and I turned my 
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head for just half a minute or so. This of course took 
my attention off the spot to my right, about seventy- 
five yards away, where I expected the tiger to pass. 
As I looked back I saw a young tiger move off. He 
must have stood on the spot exactly where I had ex- 
pected him and precisely during the space of time 
that my attention was diverted to my left, for as I 
saw him he took a stride forward and went behind 
some young bamboo. 1 ‘followed’ him with my 
Paradox and when | thought the bamboo was thin 
enough to give me a sporting chance I fired. He 
bounded off and I knew I had missed. Now if I had 
not looked away for that half minute or so I might 
have got him as he stepped out on to the spot on 
which I expected him. That was the first bit of bad 
luck. 

The next came with the news from my man who 
had been on the first machan. He told me of how a 
very fine specimen of a panther had come out of the 
beat straight for his machan and how he had levelled 
up and pressed the trigger to hear only the ‘click’ 
of a misfire. Very quickly he re-cocked the gun and 
pressed the trigger again, with the same bad luck. 
His great mistake was that he did not use the second 
barrel, loaded with slug, for he could quite easily have 
got the panther at such short range with slug, but 
either he was not sure of himself or did not think of it. 
it was just one of those unfortunate cases. The result 
was a very disgruntled shikarie so I gave him a 
friendly lecture, telling him that he must take such 
instances with a smile and not to forget to try 
the second barrel when the first one lets him down, 
provided always that he is in a machan and not on the 
ground, for then things are very different and 1t 1s 
better to let the animal go. 

The Forest of which I have just told you abounds 
in every kind of animal, bird and reptile one could 
wish to see or shoot, for there are bison, tiger, panther, 
wild boar, sambhur, wild fowl, partridges and other 
varieties of feathered game, ordinary snakes and 
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pythons too. 

The Forest Bungalow is located at the edge of 
both the Government and Zemindary forests with a 
large pool adjoining the building, to which pool ] 
am certain animals come in the dry season for water, 
when it is not available in the vicinity. 

The peace and quiet of the whole area is simply 
grand, and if one 1s inclined to shoot duck or snipe 
or do a spot of fishing there is a very large ‘ jheel’ 
not far away. The journey to this bungalow, from 
the plains below, 1s most interesting and beautiful. 
‘The road, almost the whole distance, is through lovely 
forest, which always has a special attraction for me, 
especially after a shower of rain when the smell 
peculiar to forests is most fascinating. 

Snipe shooting is another specialized type of shikar 
that has a lure for me. I suppose it is the element 
af the ‘sporting chance’ the bird gets that is so intri- 
guing. It is necessary to be a really good sharp- 
shooter to be successful, as snipe are not only most 
difficult to see among the reeds along the side of 
the jheels they frequent, but they ‘rise’ so rapidly 
and unexpectedly, and fly so fast, in such an irregular 
direction that shooting them is not so easy as some 
people imagine. 

I have spent many a wonderfully interesting and 
happy afternoon trudging along the side of a jheel, 
shotgun in hand, acutely on the alert ready for the 
snipe as they rise, and thus far I have maintained 
a very good average. Snipe are really good eating 
and make a very valuable addition to any meal. 

I must now tell vou something of the people I have 
been with during my many years in the forest and 
jungle. 

The Indian Shikarie, beater and camp follower are 
grand fellows in every way. Nothing seems to be 
too much trouble and they do not mind walking great 
distances at any time of the day or night if it 1s for 
the convenience of the saheb who is on shikar. 

These fellows are simple and most unassuming, 
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very meek yet dignified in an unconscious manner, 
which is very attractive. Nothing seems to wotry 
them and time is of no consequence for they are the 
most patient people in the World. They will take 
on the job of beating for a tiger, or the fetching: of 
eggs and chickens from a distant village with the 
same stoical attitude, seeming to realize that some- 
one has got to do the job and it is no good worrying 
about distances or anything else. They are also ex- 
tremely keen and through all the ups and downs of 
shikaring they take everything with the smile and 
mind of the true philosopher. They live in the smal- 
lest of mud huts and eke out an existence under 
very trying and sometimes very dangerous conditions 
especially if they live in a hilly or heavy forest area. 
I have in mind these particular folk whom I love for 
the above reasons and with whom I have had long 
associations. I am never more happy than when I 
am with them. | 

One must be a poet or a true artist to portray the 
correct atmosphere of village life and the wonderful 
calm and contentment that exists among these abso- 
lutely simple, meek and truly lovable people. How- 
ever small the village, these people always seem to 
possess a couple of chickens, or a pair of goats, or 
some pigs, and seem to have very successfully solved 
what might be termed the ‘ village lease-lend system |, 
without the need of any political atmosphere or inte- 
rests for World Wars, the rise and fall of Dictators 
or Nations, resulting in the happy peaceful existence 
to be observed in these villages. 

They are in constant danger of attack from wild 
animals or the depredations of the subordinate Re- 
venue and Police representatives and it is a moot 
point as to which causes most havoc. Villagers culti- 
vate such land as is available either nearby or dis- 
tantly located and supply their own needs as far as 
is possible and sometimes go for miles through forest 
and jungle, with the most primitive type of foot-wear, 
unprotected from the bite of snakes (from which large 
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numbers of them die yearly), to procure requirements 
from other places. Very few of them have any fire- 
arms and when seen with a ‘ bundook’ it is of a very 
primitive type and construction. Some hill tribes 
still use the bow and arrow with which they are 
wonderfully proficient. The usual weapon of defence 
is the axe with which they are most expert and the 
ease and accuracy with which they use it is a pleasure 
to observe. I have often watched with great interest 
the building of a machan. They seem to have an 
unerring judgment of height of branches, across 
which the main supports will go, and which will have 
to be supported with uprights from the ground, for 
they cut the wood for these and other purposes with 
the greatest accuracy. The cross pieces and supports 
are all tied together efficiently and quickly, with long 
strips of bark and when the whole structure 1s com- 
plete, they camouflage it most wonderfully by the 
lopping of a branch here and the insertion of a branch 
there until one finds it difficult to see the machan 
from a distance of a few yards. 

These people never seem to smoke, or if they do, it 
is very occasionally, their ‘cigarette’ being a dried 
leaf in which uncured tobacco ts rolled ; but they do 
chew tobacco mixed with shell-lime, and appear to 
subsist on this for a whole day without food and 
witheut the least discomfort. I have seen them use 
the modern type of safety matches, purchased pre- 
sumably from the nearest town or decentiy sized vil- 
lage but I have also seen them use the pre-historic 
flint and piece of rag, which they very skilfully ope- 
rate. The rag is rolled into a long piece, and two bits 
of a certain type of quartz are struck, producing a 
spark which sets the rag alight, or rather aglow. It 
is then blown on by the mouth and brought to a state 
of ‘ efficiency ’ and the leaf-rolled cigarette is ignited. 
They much appreciate the gift of real English or 
American cigarettes but ‘finish’ these in a few deep, 
strong pulls. 

Personally I have felt most guilty when in addition 
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to helping in every possible way, some of them have 
carried the luncheon baskets, vessels of water and 
other “ comforts ” all the way from the bungalow to 
the spot where the midday halt has been arranged. 
This spot is usually alongside a stream and in the 
coolest portion of the forest, where, while one con- 
sumes a really good lunch, these sturdy fellows are 
seen refreshing themselves with a wash and only a 
drink at the stream. Very few, if any, bring any food 
at all, but if they do, it 1s usually a dry type of bread 
made of maize eaten with some salt and a red “ chil- 
lie” ortwo. It is amazing the small quantity of food 
they eat, and the large amount the “ saheb ” consumes 
in the course of the day’s shoot. 

The result is these fellows are extremely tough 
and though some of them are small in stature and 
look puny, they are great “stayers ” and very sound 
in wind and limb. A weight-reducing course I can 
suggest to anyone is the life and habits of these 
woodsmen for a couple or three months. I guarantee 
that if you can stick it, you will get all your super- 
fluous fat off and put on muscle, for the course will 
include short rations, very simple food and miles and 
miles of tramping through hilly and jungle country. 

Honesty 1s another outstanding characteristic of | 
these simple people and thev are very easily satisfied 
so long as you treat them as human beings and not 
as animals, 

The Indian 1s no different to anybody else, and, 
as is the case all over the World he responds very 
readily to polite and kindly treatment. It is most 
extraordinary how some people think that the type 
of man of whom I write has been created merely to 
be cursed and struck whenever the “ visitor” thinks 
it is necessary. Naturally they resent that type of 
treatment and retaliate in their own way and you 
must be prepared to take the consequences. You 
might get up one morning to find that there is no one 
in the camp except those you brought with you. The 
camp 1s deserted, and the only thing to do under such 
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circumstances 1s either to break camp and go away, 
or, if you are MAN enough, send for the headman 
of the nearest village and tell him you are sorry and 
prepared to compensate the men. They will not 
only respond to your really great gesture, but will 
admire you and the prestige of the “ saheb ” will be 
maintained and greatly enhanced. | 

They have their sense of humour too, but it is not 
always the same type as ours. To illustrate this | 
must tell you that I have seen them go into peals of 
genuine laughter at what I considered the most paltry 
thing, yet what I considered funny did not strike them 
as being soat all. On one occasion | thought I would 
do something really funny, but it only served to com- 
pletely frighten the man concerned who was just a 
simple villager. He and I were sitting up a tree 
without a machan, waiting for anything that might 
come along. We had been on our respective branches 
for quite some time and having decided that we would 
get nothing that day, we arranged to move off. Ido 
not know why I thought of it, but I got the idea of 
doing something [ considered funny just to break the 
monotony. Iasked him if he could remove his lower 
teeth. He was utterly astonished, stared at me, cock- 
ed his head to one side, blinked his eves and I am 
certain thought I had gone mad. Anyhow, after slight 
thought he told me it would be quite impossible for 
him to remove his teeth and asked me if I couid 
remove mine. I said | would make the attempt, so 
holding my lower dentures, made signs of great pain, 
and to his amazement out came my lower teeth. The 
poor fellow just gaped at me and made very definite 
arrangements for getting off the tree. He was truly 
astonished and I suppose thought that all his father 
had told him of the mad and wonderful Englishmen, 
who come to their forests for shikar, was true. I ask- 
ed him to wait and said that if he cared to see me do 
it, I would remove all my top teeth as well. He was 
thunderstruck and I am certain that though he dia 
not think I could do it, he felt that anything might 
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be possible with the mad Englishman, with whom 
it was his fate to be stuck up on a tree, far from his 
small hut away back in the village. Anyhow, he 
asked me if I really could take out my top teeth. I 
told him I would try and repeated the action I had 
been through with the lower set. Having extracted 
the upper set, I held it on the lower and facing them at 
the shikarie moved them up and down very quickly 
as if a jaw was being opened and closed. He gave a 
yell, shot down the tree as fast as he could go, ran 
across country looking back over his shoulder to see 
if I was coming up behind him. If I had run after 
him he might have lost his reason through absolute 
and complete fright. Poor devil!! What I thought 
would be a joke, at which we would both have a good 
Jaugh, turned out to be something completely demora- 
lizing for him and sent him into a panic. As far as | 
know he ts still running, for I never saw him again. 
Heaven only knows what stories of a completely mad 
Inglishman he must have told his friends and family 
when he got back to the village. 


CHAPTER VI 


POT-POURRI 


While in Central India as Manager of the large 
Works of which I have written, I had the honour of 
being appointed Member for Industry and Commerce 
to the State Legislative Assembly by invitation from 
His Highness the Maharaja. 

This is a signal honour as not only 1s it unusual to 
be invited by the Maharaja but I was the only non- 
State Official in the Assembly. 

Each year in the month of October, during the 
Dassera festivities, we met in the Capital, when my 
wife and I were State guests enjoying the hospitality 
that is proverbial. 

On the night of the Elephant Procession, which is 
the final and greatest event of these festivities, the 
State Guests and selected Members of the Assembly 
attend a special champagne dinner held in a big ‘ Sha- 
miana’ adjacent to the Parade ground, the Politica: 
Agent presiding. 

From early evening to right on till after dinner, 
His Highness has been attended by State Priests per- 
forming the usual religious ceremonies, connected 
with attiring him in his traditional robes, replete with 
all the famous priceless regalia. As each garment and 
set of jewels is placed on His Highness, the priests 
chant time-honoured * Mantras’ (passages from the 
Shastras). This robing ceremony having lasted for 
hours, the Maharaja is now ready to leave the Fort 
on his way to the Parade ground. 

Preceding him by a short interval, his State Forces, 
Cavalry and Infantry, have left the Fort with their 
Colonel, a magnificent figure dressed in full ceremo- 
nial uniform, leading them on his beautiful white 
charger. As soon as the Colonel and his troops come 
into view, the crowd, who have been eagerly waiting 
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for hours, shows signs of great excitement and joy, 
for they know this is the beginning of the ‘ Great 
Tamasha’ and that His Highness will soon be arriv- 
ing. The shouting becomes more and more joyous, 
until at last they see, in the distance, the twinkling 
lights which herald the arrival of their Ruler. 

Sitting on the elephant carriage, which is actually 
an enormous platform built on wheels, the Political 
Agent, the Guests at the special dinner, and we, the 
Members of H.H.’s Assembly wait for his arrival 
which 1s announced by acclamations from the enor- 
mous crowd on the Parade ground. 

Enthroned on a silver howdah His Highness leads 
the lengthy procession on his largest elephant, with 
enormous tusks to which are attached silver, bril- 
liantly-lit candelabra, looking most imposing as the 
elephant sways along with its assured gait, and guid- 
ed by the mahout, stops alongside the elephant car- 
riage. This carriage being the correct height Hts 
Highness is able to step from the back of the elephant 
on to the dais, where we all stand awaiting his plea- 
sure. | 

Having acknowledged our greetings, he sits on his 
magnificent silver Tiger Throne to the left of the 
Political Agent, who occupies the twin throne on the 
right, both placed so that thev face the open plain on 
which the procession will pass before His Highness. 

The elephant carriage is gaily decorated with elec- 
tric lights of many colours and we chat and partake 
of cigarettes, ‘pan’ and the usual condiments and 
sweets served on such occasions. 

Down below us, and in front of the carriage, Poets 
recite impromptu verses extolling the glories and 
virtues of the Ruling House, to which very little, if 
any, attention is paid by anyone. At times they raise 
their voices, and three or four of them declaim to- 
gether, in their eagerness to be heard, causing us 
great merriment listening to the pandemonium. The 
voices of the crowd mingle with shouts and instruc- 
tions from those who have to take their place for the 
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main procession. 

When all is in readiness, a special announcer calls, 
in a loud chanting voice, details in connection with 
the composition of the first section ready to pass be- 
fore H.H. to whom homage is paid by Minor Chiefs, 
who are, in actual fact Vassals paying respect to their 
Feudal Lord. 

These Chiefs vary in importance and have to pass 
before His Highness in order of precedence. Each 
leads his retinue consisting of either elephants, 
camels, horses, or men or a combination of all. The 
inen are armed with oid muzzle-loaders and any other 
equally ancient type of firearms, and are in numbers 
consistent with the Chief or Zemindar’s position and 
wealth. As he passes, the Chief rises in his seat on 
the leading animal, folding his hands in an attitude 
of prayer, and bowing to His Highness, proclaims in 
a loud voice, ‘ Saheb, Salaam’, which is acknowledged 
by a gracious salute from the Maharaja. The same 
humble attitude is adopted even though the Zemindar 
may be walking past with his men, in the procession. 

All this is most imposing and illustrative of the 
erandeur of festivities in an Indian State, when the 
people are given an opportunity to pay collective 
homage to their Ruler. The whole show is magni- 
ficent, but yet has its humorous aspect affording us 
an opportunity to indulge in a really good laugh, 
when half a dozen men carrying ‘lathis’ on their 
shoulders strut pass proudly, trying to keep step, led 
by and representing the humblest Zemindar offering 
is “widow’s mite ’. 

It is midnight before this impressive ceremony 
closes. 

His Highness graciously shakes hands with each 
of his guests on the elephant carriage, and departs in 
his magnificent Rolls-Royce limousine, attended by a 
squadron of Cavalry. 

And so we come to the end of a most thrilling and 
magnificent yearly event, which when once seen can 
never be forgotten. 
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What a strange coincidence that this Maharaja 
whom I had the privilege and honour to number 
among my friends, should be the son of that Maharaja 
who so many years before, had offered me an engi- 
neering training in England at State expense, which 
my father would not allow me to accept. 

Residence in an Indian State for many years allows 
of one acquiring knowledge of many customs and 
usages, deprived to those who do not have this oppor- 
tunity and who, without actual contact with certain 
facts, might never believe them possible. 

When a Perpetual Lease is granted in some Indian 
States the para dealing with perpetuity is worded 
“As long as the Sun, Moon and Stars are in the 
Heavens...”. 

One such Lease was granted to a certain wealthy 
Indian resident in the State, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a spacious residence on the main road to the 
Capital. Opposite the site, which was slightly elevat- 
ed, a road ran at right angles to the main road and 
led for a distance of some miles to the Summer Palace 
of the Maharaja, which was built on the shores of a 
beautiful lake. 

The Lessee commenced building the foundations 
and reached the plinth level of the house, when an 
enemy of his whispered into the ear of His Highness 
that if the structure was allowed to be completed it 
would ‘overshadow’ the Maharaja’s Palace miles 
away!!! 

His Highness sent for the unfortunate person and 
instructed him to stop building iminediately. The 
man vehemently protested, reminding H.H. that he 
had already spent a great deal of money on building 
operations and that he had been granted the usual 
‘perpetual lease’. All his protests were in vain and 
he was told that he MUST stop building or clear out 
of the State with everything he possessed. The man 
decided to go and eventually settled elsewhere, and 
to this day, as far as I know, the ruins of the plinth 
still serve to remind a passer-by of this despotic 
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action. 

The hospitality of the Indian 1s proverbial and can 
of course be seen at its best, as far as quality and 
quantity goes, in an Indian State or at any rich 
Indian’s home ; but that shown by an ordinary Indian 
villager must not be overlooked. ‘These simple folk 
produce the purest milk, sweets and everything else 
available to them when one enters a village for any 
iength of sojourn. I have experienced this many 
iimes and have been most grateful for all the help I 
have been rendered. 

During my various wanderings round India I have 
collected a knowledge of many beliefs, customs, and 
methods of treating ailments which very often the 
Westerner scorns or considers most unorthodox, but 
{ can assure you that we have quite a lot to learn from 
our Indian brother. 

I give an assortment of what I consider the most 
interesting. 

The existence and deadly bite of the cobra snake 
is well known to everybody, but how many people 
know that a cobra will NOT bite or attack a pregnant 
wwoman ? 

It has been said “ There is no direct connection 
between the mother’s nervous system and the unborn 
child’s, and no thought or experience of hers can pro- 
duce a symbolic marking on the child. Only coinci- 
dences are said to have encouraged this theory ” ; but 
in my sister’s case it is true even though it might 
only be a coincidence. 

The facts are that shortly before she was born, my 
mother encountered a cobra on our verandah. Natu- 
rally she was frightened and stood against the wall 
expecting to be attacked at any moment. She called 
out and when we found her she was in a state of col- 
lapse. The snake was killed and shortly after this 
event the child was born. Subsequently it was dis- 
covered that whenever, she, the child, had a severe 
headache, or was in a bad temper, a red mark appear- 
ed on her forehead in the shape of the ‘ spectacle ’ 
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which can be seen on any cobra’s hood. This may be 
a coincidence but is a FACT. 

As I write there is a controversy going on as to 
whether scorpion sting can be ‘cured’ by auto-sug- 
gestion or not, and it seems timely to state that I can 
perform this seemingly ‘impossible Cure’. I learnt 
it from a Permanent Way Inspector and have been 
very successful in its application. 

When we were building the new house in Central 
India, of which | have told you before, there were 
quite a lot of men, women and children working on 
various jobs connected with the removal or supplv 
of material. Very often cases were brought to me 
(after they knew that I could relieve them) of persons 
stung by these wretched creatures and, believe it or 
not, they went away quite relieved of the intense 
pain which 1 is the result of such a sting. 

The ‘cure’ employs no medicine at all. It consists 
of passing the finger tips lightly along the surface ot 
the skin to the extremity of the limb affected, start- 
ing from the place where the pain has reached its 
furthest point, away from the point of ‘sting’. This 
is repeated several times and, as the pain comes lower 
and lower you continue until the pain * passes out ' 
.at the extremity of the affected limb. I know that 
you are going to say exactly what a friend of mine 
said one day when in my bungalow we were chatting 
about different cures, and when I mentioned what | 
was able to do for those of my labour who were stung 
by scorpions. While we were talking my chapras: 
Deonandhan Singh passed through the room and ! 
casually told him what we were talking about and 
that the ‘Saheb’ did not believe me. The chapras: 
was quite indignant that anyone should discredit 
what his ‘ Saheb’ could do, and had done, to ‘cure ' 
so many poor people on the Works. To our great 
surprise he did something that I certainly would NOT 
do for anything, and for which I take off my hat to 
him as being a jolly side braver man than I can ever 
hope to be. He produced a fairly large scorpion on 
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a piece of flat tin, and putting it on the floor before 
us, he deliberately made the scorpion sting him, not 
once but actually twice, on the forefinger of his right 
hand. I asked him why he was doing that, and he 
proudly said that he was quite prepared to endure the 
agony of the sting, in order that I might have the 
opportunity of performing the cure in the presence of 
the unbelieving ‘Saheb’, who would have the chance 
of seeing it done. We waited, and when the chaprasi 
said the pain was too intense to endure any longer 
!‘cured’him. Jam glad to say my friend apologized 
and as he asked me to show him how to do it I in- 
structed him in the method and I daresay he has in 
iurn ‘cured’ others. It is interesting to note that 
iy friend George P., who saw me shoot the chinkara 
buck from the top of the hill, also saw me ‘cure’ 
Deonandhan Singh. 

There is no doubt that when the scorpion injects 
the poison into the system of a person the blood 
stream is infected, and it would seem absurd to sug- 
vest that just the movement of a human hand over 
that of the patient should cause absolute relief. The 
only solution I can give is that the mind 1s stronger 
than matter and that this ‘cure’ 1s affliated to the 
study of which ‘Couéism’ and others are an off- 
shoot. 

It is just auto-suggestion and nothing more nor 
less. 

On one occasion we were visited by a certain Colo- 
nel Mc.C. Y. who had been sent by the Government 
ot India to study the basic causes and possible remedy 
for a disease known as LATHYRISM. This afflic- 
tion is caused by the insufficient supply of certain 
essential vitamins to the system. In our District this 
had been caused by a famine some years before. The 
patient loses control of the lower limbs and has either 
to drag himself about on the ground or walk with 
the aid of sticks if able to stand. It is a most pathetic 
sight to see otherwise sturdy men dragging them- 
selves along literally inch by inch. They are in no 
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pain but are nevertheless quite unable to use the 
lower limbs in the. normal manner. On our Works 
we had ever so many of these unfortunates who could 
not possibly undertake normal work, so in order that 
they might continue to earn a living, we gave them 
iobs that were light and which could be _ per- 
iormed in a sitting position, such as pulling 
the old-fashioned ‘punkhas’ for short periods. 
in shifts, or breaking coal. We were in Central 
India when the Colonel visited us and I did 
all I possibly could to help him, with the available 
data relating to the very large number of cases we 
had on the Works. The Colonel took a great deal 
of interest, photographed bad cases and published it 
booklet on his findings. Itisa matter of great regret 
to me that I lent this booklet to a Doctor who never 
returned it. The pamphlet interested me for two 
reasons, firstly because the Colonel had made most 
of his findings with cases from my Works and se- 
condly because he mentioned me by name stating that 
I was the only man in India who had ever given him 
a really reliable cure for night-blindness, which he 
had personally used and found to be most efficacious. © 
I give details of it just in case the cure for night- 
blindness may be of help to any person who suffers 
from this complaint which as you know is not painful. 
I once sent details to the Research Laboratories 
in Coonoor and they corroborated my statements. 
The cure is effected by obtaining complete plants 
of the gram when itis green and young. Rinse these 
out lightly in water, do NOT wash them much. Cut 
off the root and about three inches of the main stem 
just in order to get rid of the roots and mud. Heat 
some mustard oil in an ordinary iron cooking vessel, 
chop up the complete plant, that is leaves, stem, pods 
and green gram. Fry this in the oil and make what 
the Indians call a ‘bhaji’, add salt and pepper to 
taste and let the patient eat it, either with boiled rice 
or with wheat bread (chappaties) twice a day, and do 
not stint him. Within four days the sight will im- 
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prove and within ten days the eyes will be absolutely 
normal, in fact they might be better than ever 
before. 

The vitamin ‘A’ content in these plants when 
GREEN, is exceptionally high and that is the reason 
for success with this cure. 

I have travelled in most parts of India knowing, 
fluently, the two main languages Hindi and Urdu, 
possessing an intimate knowledge of Indians and their 
customs 1n all stratas of life and J love the Country. 

I consider that from many points of view India is 
the most marvellous Country in the World. 

She has wakened out of her lethargy and will, with- 
out a doubt, become one of the greatest industrialized 
Countries of the World, naturally supplying most ot 
her own needs instead of purchasing these from Fo- 
reign Countries. In fact she will be in a position to 
sell her manufactures and produce to other Countries 
to her definite advantage. 

Her sons and daughters among whom are eminent 
scientists, Engineers, Research workers and Profes- 
sors, will guide and conduct the Country’s enter- 
prises, factories, industries and learning. 

The Indian has no objection to admitting, in fact 
he admires, the unity of purpose displayed by the 
West but the Indian cannot continue to tolerate being 
despised in hisown Country. The sooner the Wester- 
ner drops his present attitude of superiority and snob- 
bishness the better, and the sooner it 1s fully realized 
that the Indian was NOT created to be bullied and 
cursed and called a black ignorant b...d the greater 
the hope of there being a better understanding and 
happier relations. When you are tempted to call the 
Indian an ignorant black ‘ so and so’ please remember 
that he is dark-skinned, because it is Nature's protec- 
tion against the strong Sun of the East, and he is 
ignorant (if not knowing English is being ignorant ) 
merely because Government have not provided educa- 
tional facilities for more than a Primary education, 
and not more than ten per cent are educated, of which 
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only half that number can read and write English. 
If the Indian had a much higher standard of edu¢a- 
tion and the greater percentage of the people reached, 
say a Middle’ school standard, the devel of living 
would rise proportionately and the ‘ignorant black 
b...d’ would no longer be ignorant and could NOT 
be exploited as he 1s at present. 

The percentage of English-speaking Indians being 
comparatively small, and if you wish to live in India 
for any length of time, you MUST learn their 
language, for there is no surer way of bringing about 
good fellowship and understanding. 

In India you can find the counterpart of every cate- 
gory found in Britain or other parts of the World, so 
when in this Country, try and find your opposite 
number, compare the conditions under which you 
and he work and try to do what you can to improve 
his lot. If everybody ‘visiting’ (having a job in 
India for a period) would do this, defects would soon 
be put right and matters would definitely improve 
‘rreatly. 

Ask yourself one or two questions, look the subjects 
straight in the face, and see what honest replies you 
can give. 

For instance, how would you like to know that you, 
your wife and your children are absolutely illiterate 
and that your children’s children will also be illiterate 
without hope of being anything else ? 

How would you like to live and rear a family on 
THREE SHILLINGS per week, and work in a tem- 
perature that literally “makes your bloomin’ eyebrows 
crawl’, while the Boss who treats you like an animal 
and looks down on you and calls you ‘an ignorant 
black b...d’ works in an air-conditioned office and 
draws a salary of not less than twenty pounds sterling 
per week ? 7 

Think over all this, and more, and even if you 
are in India for a short while, find out all you can, 
make notes of all that you would do to help if you 
were in a position to do so, and when you get back 
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to England tell the Authorities, through the medium 
of the Press, what improvements and changes are 
necessary to improve the lot of four hundred million 
people. 

Remember what Indians in all Services and in all 
ranks have done to help win the greatest War in 
history in order that Democracy, and all that it stands 
for, mav live, and when remembering be thankful and 
grateful. If you can do this you will surely see with 
a clearer vision, which, if keen and sincere enough, 
must penetrate the ‘darkness’ in which so many 
millions now live, and you will help to bring about 
the happier relations, which are so essential to an 
understanding of each others faults, and thus sotve 
the means to their solution. 

!f this book succeeds in bringing about this better 
understanding of India I shall have served some 
purpose and I will be HAPPY. 


GLOSSARY 

Baba, child. 

Bhaji, a tasty dry Indian dish of epetibies. 

Bundobast, arrangement. 

Bundook, rifle or gun. 

Chillie, a pungent type of Capsicum. 

Chowbuthra, square platform built of masonry. 

Chowkidar, Indian watchman. 

Dak bungalow, rest house. 

Dhaman, a non-poisonous rat-snake. 

Fakir, religious mendicant. | 

Gharial, an Indian crocodile with long slender muzzle. 

Howdah, seat fixed on an elephant’s back. 

Illaka, area. 

Jheel, swamp. 

Khubber, news. 

Kall, live bait, 1.e. a young buffalo or goat tied toa tree 
or stake in the jungle to attract tiger or leopard ; 
may also refer to the carcase of an animal, or 
human being, which has already been kiiled by 
a tiger, leopard, or any wild animal, and which is 
sometimes used as a bait. 

Machan, shooting platform built up :n a tree. 

Mantra, sacred incantation. 

Mugger, a broad-snouted Indian crocodile. 

Nilgai, (blue-bull), type of antelope. 

Nullah, dry water-course. 

Pariah, ownerless cur, a pye-dog. 

’Pindi, Rawalpindi, a large Military Station in the 
Punjab. 

Punkha, a very large Indian fan. 

Sadhu, a holy man. 

Sahib, Sir. 

Salaam, a salutation or greeting. 

Saman, paraphernalia. 

Sambhur, a large Indian stag. 

Shastra, authoritative Hindu religious book. 

Shikar, hunting in India. 

Shikarie, Indian hunter. 

Sjambok, a rhino-hide whip. 

Syce, a groom. 

Tailies, men who extract oil from seeds. 

Zemindar, a landowner. 


